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CHAPTER    I. 

Introductory. 

Among  the  wonders  ol  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  may 
reckon  those  discoveries  in  Bible  Lands  by  which  large  tracts  of  the  dim  and 
distant  past  have  been  peopled  with  life,  forgotten  languages  recovered,  and 
even  lost  empires  restored  to  a  place  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Bible 
Lands  have  an  imperishable  interest  for  us,  from  their  relations  with  the  Jewish 
people,  through  whom  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  His  will  and  His  grace  to 
mankind ;  and  their  history  and  antiquities,  their  government  and  worship, 
now  being  recovered  and  better  known,  are  throwing  fresh  light  upon  many 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  history  of  Israel,  as  contained  in  Scripture, 
stands  out  against  a  vast  background,  in  the  dim  perspectives  of  which  we 
see  the  great  nations  of  antiquity — Hittite,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Roman — living  and  moving,  waxing  and  waning,  rising  to  power  and 
passing  away.  The  stream  of  Jewish  history  touched  many  shores  from  the 
time  when  Abram  the  Hebrew  left  his  ancestral  home  near  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  time  when  Jerusalem,  the  Sacred  City  of  his  descendants,  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Roman  Titus.  It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
pages  of  the  sacred  historians  bear  frequent  traces  of  empires  whose  destinies 
were  for  a  time  linked  with  those  of  the  chosen  people.  The  little  land  of 
Israel,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Desert,  was  the  highway  of  the  East 
and  the  battlefield  of  nations.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history  Egyptian  and 
Hittite  fought  within  its  borders  for  the  mastery,  and  at  a  later  time  Pharaoh, 
Sargon,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  traversed  it  while  engaged  in  contesting  the 
supremacy  of  Western  Asia.  From  the  relics  of  the  past  which  have  been 
gathered  by  the  traveller  and  explorer  in  these  lands,  and  patiently  inter- 
preted by  the  philologist  and  the  historian,  it  has  been  possible  to  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  history  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
last  thirty  years  have  dotted  over  with  now  familiar  names  large  tracts  which 
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were  left  blank  upon  the  map  of  Africa  and  simply  described  as  "unexplored," 
and  the  same  period  has  seen  great  blanks  in  the  chart  of  ancient  history 
filled  up  with  striking  events  and  well-ascertained  dates,  and  coloured  and 
diversified  with  details  of  social  life  and  religious  worship.  In  so  far  as 
Scripture  history  and  Bible  interpretation  have  benefited  by  these  dis- 
coveries, we  shall  have  to  do  with  them  in  this  sketch.  Our  object  will  be 
to  indicate  generally  the  course  of  recent  exploration,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  most  important  discoveries,  and  to  point  out,  as  we  proceed,  their 
value  in  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history. 


THE  MONUMENTS. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  Monuments. 

The  voices  by  which  the  buried  past  has  spoken  to  us  are  numerous  and 
varied,  and  they  have  reached  us  often  from  the  most  unlikely  quarters.  We 
shall  here  indicate  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  light  has  been  shed  upon 
the  past ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Monuments,  we  use  the  word  in  its  widest 
meaning,  including  all  the  relics  of  the  past  which  furnish  us  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  races  and  peoples,  the  history  and  the  religion,  of  ancient 
days. 

Foremost  among  these  we  may  name  Rock  Inscriptions.  Of  these  the 
Behistun  inscription,  on  the  high  road  between  Ecbatana  and  Babylon,  in 
three  different  types  of  Cuneiform — Babylonian,  Scythian,  and  Persian — is 
among  the  most  noteworthy.  The  subject  of  the  inscription  is  the  warlike 
achievements  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  is  the  same  in  all  the  three.  It  was 
from  this  trilingual  inscription  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  other  scholars, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  obtained  the  key  to  the  Cuneiform  character — a  dis- 
covery to  which  we  owe  the  science  of  Assyriology  and  all  its  marvellous 
results.  The  inscription_ol^ahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Dog  River,  near  Beyrout, 
where,  on  the  limestone  rock  facing  the  sea,  Rameses  II. ,  the  oppressor  of 
the  Israelites,  and  other  conquerors,  have  left  a  record  of  their  conquests  ; 
the  sculptured  figures  of  Hittite  origin  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  Pass  of  Karabel 
not  far  from  Smyrna ;  and  many  more  of  a  like  description  have  yielded 
materials  to  the  philologist  and  the  historian  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  Inscriptions,  which  record  on  the  Walls  or 
Columns  of  famous  Temples,  as  at  Karnak  and  Nimroud,  the  annals  of 
illustrious  kings  and  other  personages  distinguished  in  war  and  peace.  At 
Karnak  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III.,  the  Egyptian  Alexander,  were 
inscribed  on  a  sandstone  wall  in  the  court  of  the  granite  sanctuary, — an 
inscription  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  has  been 
translated  in  the  Records  of  the  Past.  Along  with  such  inscriptions  as  these 
may  be  classed  the  numerous  Statues  which  have  been  found  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Assyria,  bearing  inscriptions  which  tell  of  the  power  and  achievements 
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of  the  kings  and  warriors  to  whose  memory  they  were  reared.  Monoliths 
and  Obelisks,  like  Cleopatra's  Needle,  now  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
were  favourite  monuments  of  Egyptian  kings,  and  have  often  valuable 
inscriptions.  With  these,  too,  may  be  mentioned  Funereal  Tablets,  such 
as  have  been  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis  and  Thebes  ;  Pavement 
Slabs  with  inscriptions  graven  upon  them;  Stones  like  the  Rosetta  and 
Moabite  Stones;  the  basalt  and  other  inscribed  Stelae  and  Cylinders  of 
Assyrian  kings — all  the  bearers  of  important  information,  often  from  the  far- 
distant  past. 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  relics  of  the  past  are  the  Clay  Tablets  of 
various  sizes  discovered  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  mounds,  which  are  being 
added  to  year  by  year.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  the  tablets  ot 
Assur-bani-pal's  library7,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  by  Layard, 
which  among  other  things  have  yielded  such  valuable  information  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Among  them 
are  the  famous  Creation  Tablets,  with  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Creation, 
of  Paradise,  the  Fall,  and  the  Flood.  Quite  recently  this  class  of  relics 
has  been  largely  augmented  by  the  discovery  of  over  two  hundred 
tablets  at  Tel-el-Amarna  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Boulak  Museum  in  Cairo,  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Berlin,  and 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  considerable  number  ot  which  are  as  yet  unde- 
ciphered. 

Papyrus  Bolls  from  the  mummies  of  Egyptian  kings  and  priests  and 
priestesses  have  furnished  valuable  information  as  to  the  dynasties  of 
Egyptian  kings,  as  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  generally  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Of  papyrus  rolls,  the  Turin 
papyrus,  and  the  magnificent  Harris  papyrus,  133  feet  long,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable. 

From  Coins,  Seals,  Necklaces,  Pottery,  and  the  like,  much  help  has 
been  obtained  in  reconstructing  the  story  of  the  ancient  civilizations. 

From  all  these  sources  materials  have  been  gathered  which  have  made  it 
possible  to  recover  the  ancient  languages  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  to  deter- 
mine the  worship  and  belief  of  these  ancient  peoples,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  more  than  one  vanished  empire.  Stories  of  discovery  have  often 
been  stranger  than  fiction.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies  at  Deir-el  Bahari  near  Thebes  in  1881,  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
the  story  of  the  Moabite  Stone  or  the  famous  Hittite  inscription  at  Hamath. 
Oftentimes,  by  what  seemed  a  happy  accident  or  a  shrewd  conjecture,  the 
labours  of  the  explorer  have  been  rewarded  by  finds  of  incalculable  value, 
and  the  numerous  discoveries  of  recent  years,  so  largely  due  to  the 
increase  of  trained  observers  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  their  pre- 
decessors, are  but  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  which  still  awaits  the  sacred 
archaeologist. 


EXPLORATION. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Exploration. 

Though  much  has  been  accomplished  by  incidental  discoveries  of  for- 
tunate travellers,  excavation  and  exploration  properly  organised  have  been 
most  fruitful  of  results. 

Palestine  Exploration  naturally  occupies  the  first  place  in  a  notice  of 
what  has  thus  been  attempted.  It  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  re- 
searches of  the  well-known  American  Bible  scholar,  Dr  Edward  Robinson. 
He  began  his  work  in  1838,  and  soon  startled  the  world  by  his  remarkable 
discoveries.  Dean  Stanley,  by  his  fascinating  book  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  English  public  in  the  cause  of  sacred  archae- 
ology, and  the  well-known  American  missionary,  Dr  \V.  M.  Thomson,  still 
living,  by  his  great  work  The  Land  and  the  Book,  deepened  the  interest 
already  created.  In  i86^_  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  set  on 
foot.  It  had  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Patron,  the  late  Archbishop 
Thomson  of  York  for  its  first  President,  and  a  large  array  of  Church 
dignitaries  and  Bible  scholars,  together  with  scientific  men  and  Eastern 
travellers,  among  its  supporters.  Its  prospectus  bore  that  it  was  founded 
for  the  accurate  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  Topo- 
graphy, Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  illustration.  The  Society  thus  formed 
has  been  admirably  served  by  a  succession  of  Engineer  officers,  who  have  been 
equally  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  and  in  the  cause  of 
Biblical  Archaeology.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  Major 
Conder  are  men  whom  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  learned  societies  have  delighted  to  honour.  The  Fund  has  been  equally 
fortunate  in  its  other  officials,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr  Walter 
Besant,  so  well  known  in  literature,  has  done  the  cause  noble  service.  In 
1866  the  first  expedition  was  sent  out  under  Captain  Wilson,  R.  E. , 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  R.  E.,  who  recommended  the  commencement 
of  excavations  at  Jerusalem.  In  1867  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.E. , 
commenced  work  the  difficulties  of  which  he  has  well  described  in  his 
Underground    Jerusalem.     In    1868-69    the    Survey    of    Sinai   was   con- 
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ducted  by  Major  H.  S.  Palmer,  R.E. ,  and  Captain  Wilson.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  brilliant  Arabic  scholar,  the  late  Professor  E.  H. 
Palmer,  whose  Desert  of  the  Exodus  is  the  best-known  monument 
of  the  expedition.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  was  begun  in  1872 
and  occupied  some  seven  years,  being  carried  through  with  remarkable 
ability  and  thoroughness  by  Lieutenant  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Kitchener 
(now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kitchener,  R.E.).  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  of  this  Survey,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  have  now  a 
map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  beautifully 
and  accurately  executed,  with  every  road  and  ruin  marked,  and  every  con- 
spicuous object  filled  in ;  with  hills  and  mountain  ranges  correctly 
delineated  and  shaded  ;  with  the  rivers  and  brooks  all  running  in  the  right 
direction  ;  with  vineyards,  springs,  and  clumps  of  trees  in  their  proper 
places,  and  thousands  of  names  that  never  appeared  on  a  Palestine  map 
before.  We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  lecturers  of  the  Fund, 
that  while  there  are  in  Scripture  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  names  of  places 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  out  of  these  three  hundred  and  sixty  were 
missing,  the  surveyors  have  succeeded  in  finding  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  of  them  (George  St  Clair,  F.  G.  S. ,  in  Buried  Cities  and  Bible  Lands, 
p.  123).  In  188 1  Major  Conder  was  sent  out  to  survey  Eastern  Palestine, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  Turkish  Government,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
by  coolness  and  tact  got  over  some  five  hundred  miles.  The  volumes 
issued  by  the  Society  are  a  mine  of  materials  illustrative  of  Scripture,  and  its 
Quarterly  Statements  show  that  it  is  still  actively  carrying  on  its  work. 
The  chief  recent  event  in  its  operations  has  been  the  excavation  by  Mr  \V. 
M.  Flinders  Petrie  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amorite  city  of  Lachish  at 
Tel-el-Hesy.  The  wall  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  discovered,  and  with 
it  later  constructions,  believed  to  belong  to  the  times  of  Rehoboam,  Asa, 
Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Manasseh.  The  work  of  the  Society 
is  not  yet  nearly  done,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  discoveries  of 
importance  are  still  to  be  made  at  Askelon,  Caesarea,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  other  well-known  sites,  ^-u,  .    *"»   '  t«*^  "M^ 

Before  passing  from  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  we  must 
notice  the  cognate  labours  of  Canon  Tristram  in  investigating  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine,  and  the  geological  expedition  of  Professor  Hull 
in  1883  t0  survey  the  Wady  Arabah  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Valuable  illustrations  of  Holy  Scripture  have  been  obtained 
from  their  explorations. 

The  American  Society  for  Palestine  Exploration,  instituted  in  1870, 
did  excellent  work,  with  Dr  Selah  Merrill  at  its  head,  in  the  dangerous  field 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Society  withdrew  from  that  field  in  1881,  but  Dr 
Merrill's  book,  East  of  the  Jordan,  is  an  authority  on  its  subject. 

Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  the  German  Palestine  Society,  whose 
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Quarterly  Journal  {Zcitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palaestina-Vereins),  published 
in  Leipzig,  contains  communications  of  the  greatest  value.  Their  interest  has 
been  mainly  around  Jerusalem,  where  Herr  Schick,  architect,  has  been  a 
successful  labourer  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  but  they  have  had 
a  share  in  exploration  east  of  the  Jordan  through  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  German 
Vice-Consul  at  Damascus,  and  through  Herr  Schumacher,  who  has  surveyed 
extensive  tracts  in  that  region.      ^C&vrf. 

Whilst  Palestine  has  received  such  a  large  amount  of  attention,  Egypt  has 
not  been  forgotten.  Ever  since  the  brief  French  occupation  of  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Napoleon,  its  mummies  and  monuments,  its  obelisks  and 
temples,  have  been  the  objects  alike  of  learned  research  and  popular  interest 
to  French,  German,  and  English  readers.  To  the  Frenchman  Champollion 
we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  for  it  was  by 
his  skill  and  learning  that  the  decipherment  of  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta 
Stone  was  achieved.  He  has  had  eminent  followers  among  French- 
speaking  explorers  01  whom  we  may  name  De  Rouge\  Mariette,  Maspero, 
and  Naville.  Germany  is  nobly  represented  in  the  field  of  Egyptology  P*"*** 
by  Bunsen,  Brugsch,  and  Ebers  ;  and  Britain  by  Wilkinson,  Birch,  R.  S. 
Poole,  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards,  Flinders  Petrie,  and  many  others.  Indi- 
vidual travellers  and  explorers,  even  the  tourists  who  now  flock  to  Egypt 
every  spring  and  visit  the  site  of  Memphis  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes — have  con- 
tributed largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  Since  the 
founding  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Boulak,  now  removed  to 
Ghizeh,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  identification  and  classification 
of  ancient  remains.  The  authorities  of  the  Museum  have  shown  commend- 
able enterprise  in  securing  ancient  monuments  and  relics,  and  the  collection 
is  yearly  increasing  in  value. 

In  1883  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  was  instituted.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  subscribers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  work  in  Lower 
Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Naville,  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Already  eight  substantial  Memoirs,  for  as  many  years'  work,  are  the  fruit  of  the 
explorations  it  has  conducted.  The  antiquities  discovered  by  the  explorers  -■>UA^C. 
of  the  Society  are  first  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  the  National  Museum 
at  Ghizeh,  and  those  which  can  be  spared  are  divided  between  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  United  States.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  by  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr  Flinders  Petrie  at  San, 
the  ancient  Zoan  ;  at  Tel-Defenneh  the  ancient  Tahpanhes  ;  and  at  Tel-Basta, 
the  ancient  Bubastis  ;  and  by  M.  Naville  himself  at  Tel-el- Maskhuta,  the 
ancient  Pithom,  the  Biblical  sites  connected  with  the  residence  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Egypt  have  been  conclusively  determined  and  the  Route  of 
the  Exodus  practically  settled. 

Whilst  Palestine  and  Egypt  have  thus  been  explored,  the  ancient  land  of 
Mesopotamia  has  been  called  to  yield  up  the  secrets  of  its  long-buried  past. 
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Up  to  1842  it  could  be  said  that  "a  case  three  feet  square  enclosed  all 
that  remained  not  only  of  the  great  city  Nineveh,  but  of  Babylon  itself." 
But  the  pioneer  of  Assyrian  exploration  was  already  in  the  field.     When 
travelling  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  1839-40,  Mr  Austin  Henry  Layard 
(now  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  A  H.  Layard,  K.C.B. ,  D.C.L. )  was  seized 
with  the  desire  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  capitals  of  the  old  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Empires.     Reaching  Mosul  in  1840,  he  inspected  the  ruins  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
which  included  the  now  historical  mound  of  Kouyunjik.     In  the  summer 
of  1842,  being  again  in  those  parts,  he  found  that  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul 
at  Mosul,  had  commenced  excavations  at  Khorsabad,  and  had  laid  bare  a  hall 
lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  representing  battles  and  sieges,  and  other  military 
scenes.     Layard  determined  to  throw  himself  into  the  work  of  excavation, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  as  he  tells   in  Nineveh   and  its  Remains  he 
descended   the  river  Tigris  to  Nimroud,  the  mounds   of  which  had  long 
attracted  him.     The  results  of  his  excavations  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Assyrian  Galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  story  is  told  in  his  fasci- 
nating volumes  Nineveh  and   its  Remains,  and   Discoveries  in  the  Ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.     The  magnificent  figures  discovered  in  the  ruins 
at  once  struck  the  wonder  of  Europe,  but,  though  less  striking  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  far  more  precious   to   the  historian  were   the   numerous   tablets 
which   were    found    in    the   buried    Record   Chamber   of  Assur-bani-paL 
Layard' s  work  was  ably  continued   by   Mr    Hormuzd    Rassam,   and   the 
researches  of  Mr  W.  K.  Loftus  should  also  be  mentioned.     The  decipher- 
ment of  the  inscriptions  has  been  a  much  longer  business,  and  is  still  in 
progress.     Just  as  the  science  of  Egyptology  was  created  by  Champollion's 
reading  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  so  the  science  of  Assyriology  was  created  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  decipherment  of  the  Behistun  inscription  which  gave 
the  key  to   the  Cuneiform  character.     In  the  work  of  decipherment   and 
translation,  much  has  been  already  accomplished  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
the  late  Mr  Fox  Talbot,  and  the  late  Mr  George  Smith,  among  English 
Orientalists.      M.  Oppert,  M.   Francois  Lenormant,   Professor  Schrader  of 
Berlin,  and  other  Continental  scholars  have  also  had  an  honourable  part  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  Assyriology.     Among  English  scholars  who  are 
even  now  foremost  in  this  difficult  work  are  Professor  Sayce  and  Mr  T.  G.   h 
Pinches  of  the  British  Museum,  who  from  time  to  time  still  surprise  the 
world  with  new  and  striking  discoveries.      Professor  Sayce,  in  particular,  in 
The  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  has  made  these  ancient  Assyrian  records  tell 
to  purpose  the  character  of  the  old  Babylonian  religion — a  service  done 
with  equal  effect  for  the  old  Egyptian  religion  on  the  same  foundation  by 
M.  le  Page  Renouf. 

There  are  still  other  two  learned  bodies  which  have  laid  the  cause  ol 
Biblical  Archaeology  under  great  obligations.     One  of  these  is  the  Society 
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of  Biblical  Archaeology,  which  has  been  instituted  for  the  investigation 
of  the  Archaeology',  History,  Arts,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  Biblical  Lands.  The  pub- 
lished Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society  contain  learned  and 
ample  discussions  of  the  latest  discoveries,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  medium 
through  which  our  leading  sacred  archaeologists  express  their  views.  The 
Society  has  also  rendered  permanent  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning 
by  the  publication  of  Records  of  the  Past, — English  translations  by  the  best 
scholars  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia.  In  the 
first  series  there  are  twelve  volumes  (Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons),  which  have 
been  of  immense  value  to  historians  and  commentators.  A  new  series, 
no  longer  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  but  edited  by 
Professor  Sayce,  began  in  1888,  and  has  reached  the  fifth  volume  (1892). 
The  other  learned  body  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  the  Victoria 
Institute,  at  which  papers,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  belief, 
are  read  by  the  most  eminent  ethnologists  and  archaeologists,  and  after- 
wards published  in  its  Journal  of  Transactions.  The  foregoing  general 
sketch  of  the  course  of  exploration  will  show  how  so  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries have  been  brought  about,  and  how  sure  is  the  basis  upon  which 
they  rest. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  /^e^ 

The  Chaldean  Genesis. 

In  proceeding  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  chief  discoveries  which 
have  furnished  illustrations  of  the  Bible  narrative,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
follow,  even  though  only  in  a  general  way,  the  order  of  Scripture.  For 
long  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  stood  alone  as  the  record  of  Creation, 
the  Sabbath,  Paradise,  the  Fall,  the  Flood.  Since  the  clay  tablets  of  Assur- 
bani-pal's  library  were  discovered  and  deciphered,  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
counterpart  has  been  discovered.  They  are  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  but 
"the  tablets  appear  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  since  the  Creation  was 
described  as  consisting  of  a  series  ot  successive  acts,  it  presented  a 
curious  similarity  to  the  account  of  the  Creation  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  "  (Professor  Sayce,  Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol. 
L  p.  122).     Here  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  First  Tablet: — 

"  At  that  time  the  heaven  above  had  not  yet  announced, 
Or  the  earth  beneath  recorded,  a  name  ; 
The  unopened  deep  was  their  generator, 

Mummu-Tiamat  (the  Chaos  of  the  Sea)  was  the  mother  of  them  alL 
Their  waters  were  embosomed  as  one,  and 
The  cornfield  was  unharvested,  the  pasture  was  ungrown." 

Records  of  the  Past  (new  series),  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

The  most  casual  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  the  opening 
verses  of  Genesis,  and  the  resemblance  prevails  throughout,  as  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  the  whole  epic  as  given  in  the  Records  of  the  Past.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Sayce  {Fresh  Light,  p.  24),  the  last  tablet  probably 
contained  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Up  to  quite  a 
recent  period  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was  a  parallel  in  ancient  in- 
scriptions to  the  narrative  of  the  Fall.  The  following,  quoted  by  Mr  W.  St 
Chad  Boscawen  from  the  Third  Creation  Tablet  {The  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Review,  Oct.  1890),  which  describes  the  various  wicked  acts  of 
the  serpent  Tiamat,  certainly  appears  to  point  to  the  Fall : — 
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The  great  gods,  all  of  them  determiners  of  fate, 

They  entered,  and,  deathlike,  the  god  Sar  filled. 

In  sin  one  with  the  other  in  compact  joins. 

The  command  was  established  in  the  garden  of  the  God. 

The  Asnan  (fruit)  they  ate,  they  broke  in  two, 

Its  stalk  they  destroyed  ; 

The  sweet  juice  which  injures  the  body. 

Great  is  their  sin.     Themselves  they  exalted. 

To  Merodach  their  Redeemer  he  appointed  their  fate." 

In  the  Chaldean  legend  of  the  Flood,  the  resemblances  to  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  are  very  remarkable.  Professor  Sayce  gives  what  he  calls  the 
latest  and  best  version  of  it  in  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Alonuments 
(pp.  28-32).  The  deluge,  the  ship  for  saving  life,  the  gathering  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field,  the  shutting  of  the  door,  the  mountain  of  Nizir,  the 
sending  forth  of  a  dove  and  a  raven,  and  finally  the  rainbow — are  all  easily 
recognisable  counterparts  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  Chaldean  tradition 
has  also  something  to  tell  of  the  building  of  thg_Xower  of  Babel  and  the 
CojojusiojEijQXTbngues,  and  when  the  old  Chaldean  texts  are  found  in  greater 
completeness,  fuller  accounts  may  be  obtained  of  these  as  well.  There  are 
many  questions  that  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  these  Chaldean 
counterparts  to  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis. 
What  is  their  relation  to  the  Bible  story  ?  Are  they  derived  from  each  other, 
and  which  from  which?  These  and  other  questions  can  only  be  settled  by 
scholars  and  students  of  Comparative  Religion.  It  will  be  enough  for  the 
ordinary  student  to  notice  the  beauty,  and  simplicity,  and  purity,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  purpose,  the  lofty  conception  of  God  as  the  One  Living  and 
True  God,  running  through  the  Bible  narrative,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  coarse  and  gross  polytheism  which  disfigures  these  Chaldean  traditions. 
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CHAPTER  V/^ 

Chedorlaomer's  Campaign. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  that  Abraham  was  born  about  2000  B.  C. ,  at  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  so  far  back  as 
history  reaches  were  the.Accadians,  the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform  system 
of  writing.  Accad  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  x. ,  and  Ur  was  for  long  its 
capital  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  now  identified  with  El-Mugheir,  a  site  not  far 
from  where  the  Euphrates  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ruling  power  in 
those  parts  of  Asia  in  the  days  of  Abraham  was  Elam.  An  incidental 
notice  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  that  powerful 
kingdom  of  West  Central  Asia  over  which  he  reigned.  It  would  seem 
that  this  great  king  held  sway  over  the  Tigro-Euphrates  basin,  and  westward 
over  Syria  and  Canaan  to  the  border  of  Egypt  itself.  We  have  obtained 
from  the  Records  of  the  Past  (vol.  i.  p.  88,  first  series)  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  antiquity  of  the  Elamite  monarchy.  Assur-bani-pal,  from  whose 
library  at  Kouyunjik  so  many  literary  treasures  have  been  recovered,  mentions 
that  he  took  Susa,  1635  years  after  Kudur-Nankhundi,  king  of  Elam,  had 
conquered  Babylonia.  He  found  in  that  city  statues  of  the  gods  taken  from 
Erech  by  Kudur-Nankhundi  and  replaced  them  in  their  original  position.  As 
Assur-bani-pal  took  Susa  in  660  B.  c. ,  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Kudur-Nankhundi,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Elamite  dynasty  must  have 
been  2295  B.C.  Chedorlaomer  himself,  or  Kudur-Lugamar  as  he  is  called, 
has  been  identified  by  some  with  Kudur-Mabug,  lord  of  Elam,  who  is 
mentioned  on  the  Babylonian  monuments.  This  is  disputed  by  Professor 
Sayce  and  others,  Mabug  and  Lugamar  being  different  deities,  and  Kudur 
meaning  "servant,"  but  both  of  them  may  have  been  descendants  of  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  Kudur-Nankhundi.  However  this  may  be,  Chedor- 
laomer may  well  stand,  as  Professor  Rawlinson  has  said  {Five  Great 
Monarchies,  i.  177)  for  the  prototype  of  all  those  great  Oriental  conquerors 
who  have  built  up  vast  empires  in  Asia  out  of  heterogeneous  materials,  which 
have  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  successively  crumbled  to  decay.  His 
invasion  of  Canaan  has  been  called  "  the  first  campaign  of  history"  (Trumbull's 
Kadesh-Bamea,  p.  31).     The  glimpse  we  obtain  of  him  in  Genesis,  shows 
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him  traversing  with  rapid  marches  the  great  highway  joining  East  and 
West,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  Haran,  crossing  the  fords 
and  passing  Kadesh  of  the  Hittites,  on  to  Damascus,  thence  down  the  east 
of  Jordan,  smiting  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the  Zuzims  in 
Ham,  and  the  Emims  in  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim,  and  the  Horites  in  their 
Mount  Seir,  unto  El-paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness.  El-Paran  would  be 
his  furthest  point,  now  identified  as  Nakhl  in  the  desert,  for  from  the  wilderness 
11  they  returned,  and  came  to  Enmishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites  and  also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon- 
tamar."  It  was  from  the  south-west  therefore  that  he  came  upon  the  kings 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  lying  at  the  northern  end  of  the  D<ad  Sea,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  Bible  account  of  the  campaign.  They  were  four  kings 
against  five,  but  Chedorlaomer  was  victorious,  and  Lot  was  carried  off  with 
the  spoils  of  Sodom.  The  courage  and  promptitude  of  the  faithful  Abraham 
secured  his  rescue,  for,  making  a  night  attack  upon  the  Eastern  host  with 
his  handful  of  men,  the  allied  forces  fell  upon  each  other,  and  their  rout  was 
complete.  Of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  associations,  as  well  as  of  Melchizedek, 
whom  Abraham  met  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  king,  we  shall  speak 
again.  We  have  in  the  story  of  Chedorlaomer  a  glimpse  of  a  region  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  and  was  destined  to  become  notable  for  its 
associations  with  the  later  history  and  the  exile  of  his  descendants. 

TIM  %i .  ^u~^v~-a    XtZ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Empire  of  the  Hittites. 


Early  in  the  book  of  Genesis  we  meet  with  a  people  whose  empire  and 
influence  upon  the  early  civilizations  have  only  become  known  through  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  few  years.  In  Genesis  xv.  20  the  Hittites,  with  the 
Amorites  and  Canaanites  and  Jebusites  and  other  peoples,  are  given  in 
covenant  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  In  Genesis  x.  15  it  is  said,  "  Canaan 
begat  Heth  his  son,"  the  Hittites  being  the  sons  of  Heth.  It  was  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  with  all  the  circumstance  of  an  Oriental  bargain,  that 
Abraham  purchased  Machpelah  with  its  cave  to  bury  his  dead  out  of  sight 
(Genesis  xxiii.).  These  Hittites  with  whom  Abraham  came  into  contact  were 
an  offshoot  of  a  larger  race.  They  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Canaan, 
where  Kirjath-Sepher  or  Booktown,  known  also  as  Debir  (Judges  i.  11),  was 
one  of  their  cities.  They  are  specially  associated  with  the  Amorites  as  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain  country  of  Judah,  the  Amorites  being  tall  and 
handsome,  the  Hittites  thick-set  and  ugly.  They  had  dealings  at  a  much 
later  time  with  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  29),  who,  perhaps,  through 
Bathsheba,  had  Hittite  blood  in  his  veins.  When  God  had  sent  a  panic 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Syrians  before  Samaria,  they  imagined  that  ' '  the 
king  of  Israel  had  hired  against  them  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the 
kings  of  the  Egyptians"  (2  Kings  vii.  6).  It  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  years 
that  we  have  known  how  great  was  the  people  who  are  thus  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture  story.  It  was  known,  indeed,  before  that  time 
that  as  far  back  as  before  the  Exodus,  the  Egyptian  kings  had  been  engaged 
in  fierce  conflicts  with  the  Khita.  Thothmes  L  and  Thothmes  III.  had 
both  fought  with  the  Khita,  and  had  found  them  at  their  capital  of  Carchem- 
ish  on  the  Euphrates.  The  Tel-el- Amarna  tablets  tell  of  a  people  pressing 
from  the  north  southwards,  and  making  it  hard  for  the  Egyptian  officials 
to  hold  their  own  in  Canaan,  and  that  people  was  doubtless  the  Hittites. 
The  renowned  Poem  of  Pentaur  recounts  the  prowess  of  Rameses  II.  against 
the  Hittites  in  the  famous  battle  of  Kadesh,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  docu- 
ments in  the  Records  of  the  Past  (vol.  iv. ,  first  series)  is  a  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Rameses  II.  and  the  Khita  king,  with  extradition  clauses  and  terms  of 
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alliance,  like  any  treaty  negotiated  between  civilized  nations  of  to-day.  This 
should  have  shown  the  world  the  greatness  of  the  people,  who,  though  only 
dimly  revealed  by  the  fragments  of  their  history  which  had  up  till  then 
survived,  were  able  to  treat  on  such  equal  terms  with  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
her  greatest  power.  In  Assyrian  annals  they  appear  as  Khattukhi  holding 
their  ground  even  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  Later  still 
the  Hittite  merchants  of  Carchemish  were  famous,  but  when  Carchemish 
fell  before  the  army  of  Sargon  in  717  B.C.  their  power  was  broken  for  ever,  y^ 
One  of  the  first  things  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Hittites  was  the  interest  aroused  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Hamath. 
These  inscriptions  were  rescued  in  1872  from  imminent  destruction  by  the 
tact  and  good  sense  of  the  Rev.JDr  Wright,  then  a  missionary  at  Damascus, 
now  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Dr 
Wright  has  told  the  story  in  his  Empire  of  the  Hittites.  The  inscrip- 
tions— the  key  to  which  has  not  even  yet  been  discovered — were  conjectured 
by  Professor  Sayce  to  be  the  long-lost  writing  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  con- 
jecture was  practically  the  discovery  of  this  vanished  empire.  The  conjec- 
ture was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  similar  inscriptions  at 
Jerablus,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carchemish,  which  was  known  from  Egyptian 
inscriptions  to  be  a  city  of  the  Hittites.  Other  monuments  of  Asia 
Minor  were  found  to  be  covered  with  similar  inscriptions,  and  therefore 
rightly  presumed  to  be  of  Hittite  origin.  On  visiting  the  sculptured  figures 
in  the  Pass  of  Karabel,  in  which  Herodotus  had  seen  an  image  of  Sesostris, 
that  is  Rameses  II. ,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Hittites,  Professor  Sayce  found 
that  the  characters  were  all  of  them  Hittite  forms.  "  Hittite  inscriptions 
have  since  been  discovered  attached  to  another  archaic  monument  of  Lydia, 
the  sitting  figure  of  the  great  goddess  of  Carchemish,  carved  out  of  the  rocks 
of  Mount  Sipylos,  which  the  Greeks  fancied  was  the  Niobe  of  their  mytho- 
logy as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  similar  inscriptions  also 
exist  at  Boghaz  Keui,  and  Eyak,  in  Kappadocia,  as  well  as  near  Ivris,  in 
Lycaonia.  Others  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Kappadocia  and 
in  the  Taurus  range  of  mountains,  while  a  silver  boss,  which  bears  a  precious 
inscription  both  in  Hittite  hieroglyphics  and  in  cuneiform  characters  seems 
to  belong  to  Cilicia.  In  fact,  there  is  now  abundant  evidence  that  the  Hittites 
once  held  dominion  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that 
we  need  no  longer  feel  surprised  at  their  being  able  to  call  Trojans  and 
Lydians,  to  their  aid  in  their  wars  against  Egypt  "  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from 
the  Ancient  Monuments,  pp.  90,  91).  The  Hittites  themselves  were  thick- 
set and  short  of  limb,  and  the  Egyptian  artists  have  painted  them  without 
beards,  with  dark  black  hair,  with  a  yellow  complexion,  and  with  turned-up  toes 
to  their  boots.  They  are  ugly  enough  as  represented  by  the  Egyptian  artists, 
but  not  more  so  than  as  represented  by  their  own.  That  a  people  so  power- 
ful, and  with  dominions  so  widely  extended,  should  have  so  nearly  perished 
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from  the  annals  of  mankind,  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness  ;  that  their  resurrection  should  have  been  so  wondrously 
accomplished  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  scientific  exploration. 
When  these  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered,  and  Professor  Sayce  believes  he 
has  determined  the  value  of  some  of  the  characters,  we  may  expect  valuable 
revelations  of  that  far-distant  past  in  which  they  played  their  part.  The 
ramifications  of  their  influence  in  religion  and  art  and  industry  and  trade  will 
be  more  fully  traced  when  their  history  is  better  known  ;  meanwhile  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  their  art  had  its  influence  upon  ancient  Greek  art,  as  seen 
in  the  pottery  of  Cyprus  and  the  Trojan  plain. 
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CHAPTER   VII.  } 

Egypt  before  the  Oppression. 

The  relations  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  with  the  Hittites  were  of 
small  account,  and  occupy  but  a  little  space  in  the  Old  Testament  history, 
compared  with  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  Patriarchs  and  the 
Empire  of  Egypt.  Egypt  was  already  old  when  Abraham  went  down  into  it 
in  a  time  of  famine  (Genesis  xii. )  and  sojourned  there.  The  history  of 
Egypt  begins  with  Menes,  who  established  his  capital  at  Memphis.  It 
was  under  the  monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty  who  reigned  at  Memphis 
that  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  were  built.1  With  the  close  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  we  are  told  there  ensued  a  period  of  disaster  and  decline,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  twelfth  dynasty  that  Egypt  again  fairly  emerges  into  the 
light  of  history.  The  twelfth  dynasty  sees  the  Old  Empire  closed  and 
the  Middle  Empire  begun,  the  seat  of  government  having  been  shifted 
to  the  new  city  of  Thebes  in  the  south.  The  Middle  Empire  was  only 
of  brief  duration,  for  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  are  found  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  ruling  it  from  their  capital  of  Zoan  or  San  in  the 
north-east,  when  Abraham  and  his  descendants  came  into  contact 
with  Egypt.  The  Hyksos  were  Semitic  invaders  from  Canaan  and 
Arabia,  who  themselves,  under  pressure  of  nations  of  the  north  and  east — as 

1  The  Pyramids  had  been  built  long  before  Abraham  went  down  into 
Egypt.  Yet  from  the  Pentateuch  we  could  not  gather  that  they  were  in 
existence.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  reference  to  them  in  Scripture,  and  that  not 
beyond  dispute.  It  occurs  in  the  words  of  Jqb_(chap.  hr.  13,  14),  "  Then 
had  I  been  at  rest  with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth,  which  built 
desolate  places  for  themselves,"  where  "desolate  places  "  are  taken  to  mean 
"  mausolea  "or  "  pyramids."  The  text  of  the  passage  is  not  above  suspicion, 
but  if  it  were  admitted,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  interpretation  of 
the  words.  The  Egyptian  colouring  of  the  book  of  Job  is  well  known  to 
scholars — witness  references  to  the  papyrus  (viii.  11),  to  the  Nile  and  its 
alligators  (%ii.  12),  to  the  operations  of  mining  which  the  Egyptians  carried  on 
extensively  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (xxviii.),  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
(xix.  25-27),  and  such-like.  With  those  references  before  us  we  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  "  desolate  places  "  may  be  the  Pyramids. 

B 
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for  example  the  Hittites — poured  into  Egypt  by  the  north-east  frontier,  and 
overran  the  country.  They  are  known  to  history  by  a  name  which  is 
Egyptian — hik  Shasu — prince  of  the  Shasu  or  Bedouins.  The  name 
which  they  bear  upon  the  monuments  is  Mentiu.  What  happened  when 
Greece  led  captive  her  Roman  captors,  and  led  them  into  the  paths  of 
culture  and  art,  happened  in  those  earlier  times.  The  Hyksos  yielded 
to  the  influences  of  the  superior  civilization  into  which  they  had  so  rudely 
forced  themselves,  and  insensibly  became  assimilated  to  native  Egyptian 
manners  and  modes  of  life.  They  even  attributed  the  characteristics  of 
their  own  god  Sut  or  Sutek  to  the  Set  of  the  Egyptians,  and  built  temples  to 
him  after  the  Egyptian  model  in  their  principal  towns.  It  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  kings  that  Abraham  made  his  visit  to  Egypt, 
and  the  dynasty  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Egyptian  Potiphar.  In  view  of  the  relations  between  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Patriarch  and  his  descendants,  which  were  at  first  so  cordial  and  so 
creditable  to  the  reigning  monarchs,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  separation 
between  the  king  and  the  conquering  race,  and  the  home-born  population  of 
native  Egyptians.  To  these  last,  as  Joseph  instructed  his  brethren,  every 
shepherd  was  an  abomination  (Gen.  xlvi.  34)  ;  to  the  former  they  were  not 
at  all  objectionable,  but,  as  being  in  some  sort  of  kindred  origin,  almost 
welcome. 

It  is  with  the  story  of  Joseph,  that  the  close  relations  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  begin.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  from  the 
ancient  records  of  Egypt  of  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  The 
Egyptian  tale  of  "The  Two  Brothers"  {Records  of  the  Past,  voL  ii. ,  first  series, 
p.  137),  furnishes  a  striking  illustration,  if  not  more,  of  Joseph's  temp- 
tation (Gen.  xxxix. ).  On  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan  is  an  inscription  in  which 
an  Egyptian  official  says  of  himself,  "No  one  was  hungry  in  my  days, 
not  even  in  the  years  of  famine,  for  I  had  tilled  all  the  fields  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Mah  up  to  the  southern  and  northern  countries."  M.  Naville 
writes :  ' '  The  other  day  I  came  across  a  picture  which  reminded  me 
strongly  of  Joseph  and  his  employment.  It  has  been  taken  for  a  tomb. 
There  you  see  the  king,  Amenophis  III. ,  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  before  him 
one  of  his  ministers,  Chaemha,  who  seems  to  have  held  a  very  high  position. 
He  is  called  '  The  Chief  of  ihe  Granaries  of  the  whole  kingdom. "...  Be- 
sides, he  has  this  strange  title,  the  Eyes  of  the  King  in  the  Towns  of  the 
South  and  his  Ears  in  the  Provinces  of  the  North"  (see  Tomkins,  Life  and 
Times  of  Joseph,  p.  48,  which  should  be  consulted  for  its  wealth  of  informa- 
tion from  one  of  our  most  accurate  archaeological  scholars). 

It  is  now  agreed  by  the  best  historians  of  Egypt  that  the  Pharaoh  under 
whom  Joseph  ruled  was  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Hyksos  dynasty.  The  name 
is  found  inscribed  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  grim  and  striking  sphinxes 
found   among   the   ruins   of  San.      "It    is    true    Professor    Maspero   con- 
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siders  this  an  usurpation  of  an  older  statue.  But  Mr  Flinders  Petrie  still 
believes  that  the  stern  features  which  look  out  of  those  shaggy  lions'  manes 
are  really  those  of  the  Shepherd  King"  (Tomkins,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Joseph,  p.  40).  Agreement  has  also  been  attained  among  scholars 
and  explorers  as  to  the  situation  _and  limits  of  the  land  of  Goshen.  "It  is 
very  clear  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  extent  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen  at  various  times,  we  know  what  was  the  region  occupied  by  the 
brethren  of  Joseph.  And  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  inquire  into  the 
antiquities  of  this  district,  since  M.  Naville's  last  researches  at  Bubastis 
(Tel-Basta)  have,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  the  fact  that  this  was  a  chief 
residence  of  the  later  Hyksos  kings,  at  any  rate,  and,  as  it  appears,  we 
have  now  in  the  British  Museum  the  fine  sculpture-portrait  of  an  Apepi 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Egyptologist,  is  none  other  than 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  At  all  events,  the  adjoining  portal  jambs  bear  the 
inscription  of  that  later  Apepi"  {Id.,  pp.  74,  75).  As  above  indicated,  we 
know  now  with  certainty  what  was  the  land  of  Goshen  in  which  Pharaoh 
settled  Jacob  and  his  dependents.  The  names  so  familiar  to  us  from  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882,  Tel-el-Maskhuta,  Kassassine,  Tel-el- 
Kebir  are  all  within  the  ancient  province.  "The  traveller,"  says  M. 
Xaville,  our  greatest  authority  on  the  ancient  sites  of  Lower  Egypt,  "who 
leaves  the  station  of  Zagazig,  and  journeys  towards  Tel-el-Kebir,  crosses,  in 
all  its  width,  what  was  the  old  Land  of  Goshen.  This  part  of  the  country  is 
still  particularly  fruitful  ;  it  abounds  in  fine  villages,  the  sheikhs,  and  even 
the  common  inhabitants  of  which,  are  generally  very  well  off." 

The  Hyksos  dynasty  had,  as  we  have  said,  fallen  upon  days  of  decline,  and 
the  native  Theban  power  which  had  been  in  subjection  was  recovering  its 
ancient  strength,  when  Abraham's  descendants  first  made  their  appearance  in 
the  land.  In  an  attempt  to  fasten  the  yoke  more  firmly  upon  Ra-Sekenen,  the 
prince  of  Thebes,  Apepi  was  worsted.  From  ' '  The  Legend  of  the  Expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,"  given  in  the  new  series  of  Records  of  the  Past  (vol.  ii.  p.  37, .), 
we  gather  particulars  of  the  challenge  which  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
death  of  Ra-Sekenen  in  battle.  The  mummy  of  Ra-Sekenen  was  one  of 
the  famous  find  at  Thebes  in  1881,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Boulak  Museum. 
It  seems  his  courage  on  the  field  of  battle  had  led  him  to  penetrate  too  far 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  slain.  The  blow  of  an  axe  removed 
part  of  his  left  cheek  and  laid  bare  the  teeth,  striking  the  jaw,  and  felling 
him  stunned  to  the  ground  ;  a  second  blow  entered  far  within  the  skull,  a 
dagger  or  short  lance  splitting  the  forehead  on  the  right  side  a  little  above 
the  eye.  The  Egyptians  secured  the  body,  embalmed  it  in  haste,  and  then 
consigned  it  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  at  Thebes. 

The  mummy  thus  wonderfully  preserved  and  as  wonderfully  recovered 
serves  to  recall  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Joseph.     The  enterprise  of  Ra-Sekenen  was  not  frustrated  by  his  death,  but 
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was  taken  up  by  Aahmes  or  Amosis,  who  expelled  the  Hyksos,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  line  of  purely  Egyptian  kings.  Of  this  eighteenth  dynasty  the 
most  famous  was  Thothmes  III.,  who  reigned  fifty-four  years, — say  from 
about  1500  B.C.  to  1450  B.C.  He  has  been  called  the  Egyptian  Alexander, 
so  successful  were  his  campaigns  and  so  wide  his  conquests.  Scarcely  had 
he  taken  possession  of  the  throne  when  he  met  and  routed  a  great  muster 
of  Asiatic  enemies  at  Megiddo,  including  Hittites  and  Phoenicians.  In  some 
thirteen  campaigns  he  reduced  to  submission  the  chief  peoples  of  Western 
Asia,  and  he  drew  tribute  from  Assur,  Babel,  the  Ruten  of  Syria,  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Lebanon,  the  coast  cities  of  Phoenicia,  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Sinai  and  Arabian  deserts,  the  Amorites 
and  the  Hittites,  the  races  inhabiting  what  is  now  Somali-land,  and 
even  distant  Ethiopia.  In  the  Karnak  inscription  are  to  be  seen 
a  long  list  of  names  of  places  belonging  to  Palestine  which  became 
tributary  to  Thothmes,  and  in  this  list,  besides  the  Negeb,  Sharon, 
Joppa,  Gibeah,  Beyrout,  Damascus,  Hamath  and  others,  are  traces  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  for  there  are  two  places  actually  called  "Jacob-el" 
and  "Joseph-el"  (see  Tomkins,  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph,  chap.  x. ). 
Among  the  successors  of  Thothmes  III.  were  Amenophis  III.  and 
Amenophis  IV. ,  who  saw  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  To  the  reign 
of  these  two  monarchs  belong  the  famous  tablets  found  by  the  Arabs  at 
Tel-el-Amarna  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tel-el-Amarna  lies  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  about  midway  between  Minieh  and  Assiout,  and  its  extensive 
ruins  cover  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Amenophis  IV.  or  Khu-en-Aten,  the 
so-called  "Heretic  King"  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Khu-en-Aten  was 
the  son  of  Amenophis  III.  by  a  Syrian  princess,  Teie,  who,  as  we  now 
know,  was  the  daughter  of  DuLsratta,  the  king  of  Mitanni  or  Nahrina, 
the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture  (Judges  iii.  8),  a  Mesopotamian  district 
which  lay  opposite  to  the  Hittite  city  of  Carchemish.  Like  his  father 
Khu-en-Aten  surrounded  himself  with  Semitic  officers  and  courtiers,  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  publicly  professed  himself  a  convert  to 
the  religion  of  his  mother,  which  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  the  winged 
solar  disk  called  Aten  in  Egyptian,  a  form  of  worship  cognate  to  the 
Phoenician  worship  of  Baal.  His  rejection  of  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
soon  brought  about  a  rupture  with  the  powerful  priesthood  of  Thebes,  and 
Khu-en-Aten  eventually  left  his  ancestral  capital,  and  built  himself  and  his 
followers  a  new  capital  further  north,  the  site  of  which  is  known  as  Tel- 
eJ-Amarna.  Here  in  the  neighbouring  cliffs  and  desert  are  found  the  tombs 
of  the  adherents  of  the  new  Egyptian  creed,  and  here  Khu-en-Aten  reigned 
and  died  (see  Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  58).  In  these 
facts  and  from  passages  of  the  Tablets,  light  is  thrown  upon  the  statement 
that  "  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt  that  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Exod. 
i.  8).      Khu-en-Aten  was  not  only  half  Semitic  in  descent  and  wholly  Semitic 
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in  faith,  he  also  surrounded  himself  with  officers  and  courtiers  of  Phoenician 
and  Canaanitish  extraction.  The  Vizier  himself,  who  stood  next  to  the 
monarch,  and  like  him  is  addressed  as  "  lord,"  bore  the  name  of  Dudu,  the 
Dodo  and  David  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  belonged  specifically  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Semitic  culture  and  religion 
were  at  that  time  dominant  in  Egypt,  and  also  that  most  of  the  offices  of 
state  were  in  Semitic  hands.  What  direct  share  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  had  in  promoting  this  state  of  things  is  not  apparent  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  aristocracy  rose  against  it,  a  new 
dynasty  in  sympathy  with  the  old  regime  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and 
all  that  was  Semitic  was  treated  with  rigour.  We  see  here  the  commence- 
ment ol  the  oppression  which  ended  in  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Egypt  during  the  Oppression. 

The  eighteenth  dynasty  had  been  replaced  by  another,  the  real  founder 
of  which  was  Seti  L — the  king,  in  all  probability,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 
A  period  of  three  centuries  at  least  had  elapsed  since  Joseph  had  rendered 
such  distinguished  service  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at  that,  with  a  revolution  and  the  rule  of  a  new  dynasty 
between,  the  memories  of  the  beneficent  Viceroy  had  grown  dim.  At 
any  rate,  the  times  were  critical.  The  new  dynasty  represented,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  spirit  hostile  to  everything  Semitic  ;  it  had  come  in  upon 
a  revolution,  and  it  had  to  secure  itself  in  permanence.  There  were 
enemies  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  and  as  far  as  Egypt  held  posses- 
sions, pressing  hard  upon  her  representatives  ;  the  Khita  or  Hittites  were 
gathering  and  growing  bold  enough  to  threaten  invasion.  Seti  discovered  in 
the  Israelites  within  his  borders  a  source  of  real  danger  should  these 
Canaanitish  nations  invade  the  land,  and  so  he  said,  "Come  on,  let  us 
deal  wisely  with  them;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when 
there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against 
us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land"  (Exod.  i.  10).  The  early  chapters 
of  Exodus  tell  the  tale  of  hard  bondage  and  bitter  toil  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  then  subjected.  It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that  Seti  I.  died  at  a 
great  age,  and  Rameses  IL  became  sole  ruler.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Rameses 
Closes  was  born,  and  grew  up  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Under 
Rameses  the  glories  of  the  greatest  days  of  Egypt  revived.  He  fought  and 
vanquished  the  Khita  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  but  the  end  of  the  war  was  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Khita  king,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Those  two  kings,  Seti  I.  and  his  son  Rameses  II.,  who  reigned  partly 
together,  werejjreat  builders.  The  Pillared  Hall  of  Seti  at  Karnak  has  been 
pronounced  the  greatest  of  man's  architectural  works,  and  the  tombs  he  hewed 
out  of  the  rocks  had  almost  equal  magnificence.  The  tastes  of  Rameses  were 
different,  being  governed  by  the  vanity  which  was  such  a  feature  of  his 
character.  Colossal  statues  of  himself  were  numerous.  But  Rameses  was 
also  a  great   builder.     The  bricks  found  at  Tel-el-Maskhuta  show  him  to 
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have  been  the  chief  builder  of  Pithom,  and  the  very  name  indicates  that  he  was 
the-builder  of  Rameses.  He  completed  the  temple  of  Luxor  at  Thebes,  and 
carved  out  the  marvellous  rock=cut  temples  at  Abou-Simbel.  We  can  easily 
understand  how,  under  such  a  ruler,  during  a  reign  of  sixty-six  years,  the  lives  of 
the  Israelites  were  made  bitter  by  reason  of  their  hard  bondage.  With  the 
features  of  these  two  great  kings  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the  story  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  the  world  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  them  in  statues,  which  they  left  behind  them.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  the  explorations  of  the  last  decade  to  discovex4heir  mummies,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fleshly  tabernacles  those  monarchs  once  inhabited.  The 
story  of  this  discover)-  belongs  to  the  romance  of  exploration.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  officials  of  the  National  Museum  at  Boulak  had  seen  funeral 
offerings  and  other  antiquities  brought  from  Thebes  by  returning  tourists 
which  they  knew  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  Rameses  II.,  of  his  father  Seti, 
and  of  his  grandfather  Rameses  I.  Even  scarabees  bearing  the  cartouche  of 
Rameses  II.  had  been  displayed  by  innocent  purchasers.  It  was  obvious  to 
the  experienced  officials  at  Boulak  that  the-mummies  of  those  royal  personages, 
which  had  been  missing  from  the  previously  discovered  tomb  where  they 
had  been  laid  at  death,  had  at  last  been  found.  M.  Maspero,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Museum,  at  once  set  agencies  to  work  for  the  discovery  of  the 
parties  in  possession  of  the  secret.  After  applications  of  the  bastinado,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  offers  of  bakhshish  on  the  other,  to  persons  suspected,  an 
Arab — one  of  four  brothers  who  had  made  the  lucky  find,  and  enriched  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  the  burying-place — made  a  clean  breast  of  the 
secret.  The  work  of  taking  possession  of  the  precious  relics  was  committed 
to  Emil  Brugsch  Bey — a  name  of  good  repute  in  Egyptian  antiquities — and 
in  the  hidden  tomb  among  the  rocks  of  Deir-el-Bahari  there  were  found  some 
forty  mummies  of  kings,  queens,  princesses,  and  priests,  and  among  them 
the  mummies_oi  Seti  I.,  of  Rameses  II.,  and  of  Thermuthis-Neferari  his 
daughter,  who  saved  the  infant  Moses,  and  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son. 
It  was  in  1881  that  the  mummies  were  taken  off  to  Boulak,  but  it  was  not 
till  1886  that  these  great  monarchs  were  released  from  their  swathings.  And 
now  they  have  been  made  known  by  face  and  feature  through  photographs 
and  engravings  to  us  who  live  thirty-three  hundred  years  from  their  time — 
the  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph,  his  son  the  great  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  oppressor's  daughter,  who 
took  up  Moses  when  he  was  cast  out,  and  nourished  him  for  her  own  son. 
(The  most  graphic  accountknown  to  us  of  this  discovery  is  ' '  Finding  Pharaoh," 
in  the  Century  Magazine,  May  1887,  along  with  which  should  be  read 
11  Pharaoh  and  his  Daughter  "  in  the  same  number.) 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  Exodus  and  its  Route. 

When  Rameses  after  his  long  reign  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
his  embalmed  remains  had  been  placed  in  the  mummy,  so  carefully  preserved 
and  so  miraculously  discovered,  his  son  Menephtah  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  Menephtah  is  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  We  read  in  the 
Scripture  narrative  :  "It  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time,  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  died  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and 
they  cried  ;  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage.  And 
God  heard  their  groaning,  and  God  remembered  His  covenant  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  And  God  looked  upon  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  God  had  respect  unto  them  "  (Exod.  ii.  23-25).  And  God  said  unto 
Moses,  "  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou 
mayst  bring  forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt"  (Exod.  iii. 
10).  Although  the  Exodus  which  Moses  led  by  the  command  of  God  is 
without  any  distinct  record  in  Egyptian  monuments,  the  natural  features 
and  the  geographical  details  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  as 
ascertained  by  recent  scientific  surveys  and  careful  exploration,  bear  wonder- 
ful testimony  to  the  historic  reality  of  the  complete  Scripture  record.  The 
discovery  by  M.  Naville  of  the  true  site  of  Pithom  at  Tel-el-Maskhuta  in  the 
Wady  Tumilat,  and  the  careful  examination  of  the  ground  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson  in  1884,  have  put  the  route  of  the  Exodus  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Although  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  new  dynasty  was  Thebes, 
Zoan,  or  Tanis,  or  San,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  afavourite  residence  of  Rameses, 
and  also,  we  may  suppose,  of  his  son  Menephtah.  It  was  only  thirty  miles 
from  Goshen,  and  it  might  therefore  well  be  the  place  of  which  the  Psalmist 
sings,  '*  Marvellous  things  did  He  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan."  It  was  there  that  Moses  and  Aaron  had  their 
interviews  with  Pharaoh,  and  there  that  they  pronounced  upon  him  and  his 
people  the  terrible  plagues  by  which  God  dealt  with  Pharaoh  to  let  His 
people  go.1     When  the  plagues  had  done  their  work,  and  the  children  of 


1  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning  that  when  in  Egypt  in  1884  we  had  the 
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Israel  took  their  departure,  it  was  from  Rameses  that  they  set  out,  600,000 
men,  besides  children,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  Egyptian  slaves  went  with 
them.  They  "  pitched  in  Succoth," — that  is,  within  the  boundary  of  that 
district.  "  They  departed  from  Succoth  and  pitched  in  Etham,"  which  is  on 
"the  edge  of  the  wilderness"  of  the  same  name.  But  God  led  them  not 
"the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  "lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt :  but  God  led  the 
people  about,  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea."  So  they  were 
commanded  to  turn,  or  turn  back,  and  to  march  to  Pihahiroth,  which  is  near 
the  sea,  "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,"  or  "before  Migdol,"  and  "over 
against  "  or  opposite  to  Baal-zephon,  which  was  probably  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sea.      Here  it  was  that  Pharaoh's  host  overtook  them. 

Now  comes  the  important  question  as  to  the  locality  where  the  Hebrews 
were  overtaken  and  the  passage  of  the  sea  occurred.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's 
account  of  this  is  so  clear  and  convincing  that  we  venture  to  refer 
readers  to  what  he  says  in  his  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  altogether  gives  up 
the  Red  Sea  passage  as  such,  and  regards  the  sea  crossed  by  the  Israelites 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  at  that  time  not  improbably  constituted  an  extension 
of  the  sea.  Red  Sea  is,  after  all,  no  equivalent  of  VfCett,  which  means 
"Sea  of  Reeds."  Near  Suez  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  passed  over  large  surfaces 
of  desert,  which  he  was  told,  were  covered  with  water  at  high  tides  and  with 
easterly  winds,  and  at  levels  which  the  sea  now  fails  to  reach  he  found  sands 
holding  recent  marine  shells  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  not  many 
centuries  may  have  elapsed  since  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He 
calls  attention  also  to  the  fact,  which  incidentally  corroborates  his  view,  that 
after  crossing  the  sea  the  Israelites  journeyed  three  days  and  found  no  water. 
From  the  place  referred  to,  three  days'  journey  would  bring  them  to  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  opposite  Suez,  which  thus  come  properly  into  place  as  the 
Marah  of  the  narrative,  whereas  the  common  theory  of  a  crossing  at  Suez 

opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  house  of  Judge  Barringer  of  Alexandria,  the 
amiable  and  learned  American  Judge  of  Appeal  in  the  International  Tribunals, 
a  huge  alabaster  frog  which  had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  San.  It  seemed 
natural  to  connect  the  creature  with  the  plagues  and  with  the  ancient  worship 
of  the  Egyptians.  One  of  the  divinities  of  Egypt  was  Heka,  with  the  head  ot 
a  frog,  the  emblem  of  productiveness.  This  fine  figure  had  had  a  chequered 
history,  but  its  adventures  were  not  at  an  end  when  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  learned  Judge.  In  the  conflagration  of  1882  the  Judge's  house  in 
Alexandria  was  burned  down,  and  the  frog,  with  many  other  valuable  antiques, 
went  into  the  flames.  When  the  city  was  taken  possession  of  by  British 
troops,  the  Judge  went  to  ascertain  what  havoc  had  been  wrought  on 
his  house,  and  found  his  frog,  purified  and  brightened  by  its  fiery  bath,  alone 
remaining  of  all  his  valuables.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  University, 
to  which  it  has  been  presented  by  Judge  Barringer. 
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would  bring  the  people  at  once  to  those  wells.     They  are  also  said  to  have 

journeyed  for  three  days  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and  then  to  have  come 

to  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  or  "the  wall,"  whereas  the  wilderness  of  Shur 

is  directly  opposite  Suez,  and  not  three  days'  journey  to  the  south.     The  three 

days'  journey  from  the  place  of  crossing   favoured   by  Sir  J.   W.   Dawson 

would  not  be  long  journeys,  the  whole  distance  being  about  30  miles,  not 

too  short  a  distance  for  such  a  host  to  take  three  days  to  accomplish  in  the 

circumstances.     The  route  of  the  Exodus  is  shown  both  by  recent  surveys  of 

the  ground  and  by  recent  discoveries  in  exploration  to  have  followed  in  its 

earlier  stages,  though  in  reverse  order,  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Wolseley 

in  his  famous   march  in    1882    from  Ismailia   towards  Tel-el-Kebir  ;  and 

engineers  who  have  surveyed  the  ground,  like  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff  and 

others,  are  at  one  with  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  as  to  the  actual  locality  of  the 

crossing.     But  what  of  the  Pharaoh  ?     It  is  significant  that  among  the  royal 

mummies  recently  discovered  at  Thebes  that  of  Menephtah  was  not  found.  P^^jyv--^ 

We  are  not  however  at  liberty  to  infer  from  this,  what  is  really  left  unmentioned 

in  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  Menephtah  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  with  his 

troops.     We  read  of  a  decree  issued  by  him  at  a  time  somwhat  later  than 

this,  and  we  hear  of  a  revolt  in  the  south  which  followed  up  the  disaster  he 

suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.     We  cannot  leave  the  Pharaoh  of  the 

plagues  and  the  Exodus  without  mentioning  that  the  same  writer  to  whom  we 

have  referred  as  contributing  to  The  Century  Magazine  the  graphic  account 

of  the    mummy    found   at   Thebes,    has   brought   to   light   some   striking 

particulars  from  Egyptian  inscriptions,  which  tell  that  the  eldest  son  of  this 

very  Menephtah  did  die  suddenly.     Should  corroboration  be  given  to  this 

discovery,  it  is  another  instance  of  the  value  of  recent  exploration  and  study  of 

the  monuments  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Israel  in  the  Desert. 

The  wilderness  of  Sinai  upon  which  the  Israelites  entered  has  been  care- 
fully surveyed  by  English  engineers,  Major  Palmer,  R.  E. ,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  R.  E. ,  and  their  results,  together  with  the  observations  of  able 
explorers,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  desert.  Not  a  little  difficulty  in  following  the  march  of  the 
Israelitish  host  has  been  removed  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  place  of  their 
crossing  the  Red  Sea.  The  wilderness  of  Shur,  or  as  it  is  called  indifferently, 
the  wilderness  of  Etham,  soon  gave  them  a  taste  of  what  lay  before  them 
in  their  passage  to  Canaan.  Without  following  them  in  the  details  of  their 
journeying,  we  may  mention  several  points  made  clear  by  recent  exploration. x 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  now  the  real  character  of  the  desert.  "  The 
popular  idea  of  the  desert,"  says  Mr  H.  A.  Harper,  "may  be  stated  thus 
— yellow  sand,  green  palm-trees,  blue  sky.  It  is  moreover  thought  that  the 
desert  is  flat.  Really  there  is  very  little  sand  ;  the  palm-trees  grow  in  the 
oases,  and  the  land  is  not  flat.  Even  when  sand  exists,  it  is  rarely  yellow, 
chiefly  gray  or  white.  The  desert  of  Shur  in  which  the  Israelites  had  now 
entered  is  a  rolling  plain,  a  raised  bank  near  the  sea,  then  a  gravelly  track 
dotted  with  ridges  and  hillocks  of  drifted  sands.  Low  terraces  and  knolls, 
shrubs  and  herbs,  dot  the  expanse,  and  give  pasturage  to  the  camels  of  the 
Bedouin.  Water-courses,  dry  in  summer,  cross  the  plain  from  the  Tih  range 
to  the  sea  ;  they  are  called  '  Wadies '  by  the  Arabs.  These  water-courses 
are  often  more  than  a  mile  across."     There  are  even  from  time  to  time  dis- 

1  For  an  admirable  account  of  life  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  for  a  singularly 
complete  vindication  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Exodus  led  by  Moses, 
we  can  refer  to  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  by  the  late  lamented  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer.  A  recent  work  by  an  artist  and  traveller  and  devout  Christian 
man,  affording  ample  corroboration  of  Palmer's  views,  is  The  Bible  and  Modern 
Discoveries,  by  H.  A.  Harper,  fourth  edition,  1891.  For  graphic  descriptions 
nothing  can  excel  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  for  careful  and 
successful  investigation  of  a  point  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  topography  of 
the  Exodus  we  may  name  Kadesh  Barnea  by  H.  C.  Trumbull,  D.D. 
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covered  by  the  traveller  sweet  and  charming  spots  likeWady  Gharandel,  identi- 
fied both  by  Palmer  {Desert  of  the  Exodus,  i.  40)  and  Harper  with  the  Elim 
of  the  Exodus  narrative.  Elims  are  doubtless  but  few  in  the  desert,  yet  in 
the  narratives  of  travellers  we  constantly  come  upon  accounts  of  springs,  with 
clusters  of  olive-trees  and  gardens,  of  wadies  through  which  run  clear,  cool 
streams,  bordered  by  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  of  others  which,  like  Wady 
Feiran  in  the  Sinai  group,  are  a  paradise  to  the  roving  Bedouin.  This  ex- 
planation helps  us  to  understand  how  the  Israelitish  host  found  sustenance 
in  the  wilderness  during  their  years  of  wandering. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bedouin  life  in  the  desert  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  Wanderings,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Exodus. 
"In  the  marches  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,"  says  Professor  Palmer,  "for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  law,  and  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  the  Canaanites,  the  children  of  Israel  had  a  definite  object  in 
view,  the  itineraries  are  minute  and  explicit,  and  the  chronology  is  carefully 
recorded.  But  the  events  of  the  next  thirty-eight  years  are  crowded  into  a 
few  verses ;  between  the  defeat  at  Hormah  and  the  re-assembling  of  the  people 
for  the  final  advance  upon  Canaan  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus,  there 
is  a  great  gap  in  the  narrative.  ...  In  treating  of  this  record  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  it  is  only  their  own  popular  conception 
and  the  application  of  European  canons  of  criticism  to  Oriental  records, 
which  have  misled  commentators,  and  even  induced  some  to  declare  the  whole 
history  improbable  and  untrustworthy.  The  critic  of  the  ultra-rationalist 
school  starts  with  an  assumption  ;  to  his  mind  the  Bible  account  conveys  the 
idea  that  the  children  of  Israel  marched  on  in  military  order,  striking  camp 
in  the  morning  and  pitching  it  again  at  night,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  that 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred  miles.  He  naturally  concludes  that 
this  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  having  set  up  his  own  stumbling- 
block,  proceeds  with  Quixotic  ardour  to  demolish  it ;  and  when  he  has  done 
this  he  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  and  incredibility  of 
Scripture.  Intelligibly  read,  however,  the  Bible  will  be  found  consistent 
in  both  its  historical  and  topographical  details.  There  is  nothing  strange  or 
unnatural  in  their  adapting  themselves  thus  easily  to  Bedouin  life.  It  was, 
after  all,  but-a  reversion  to  the  patriarchal,  that  is,  nomad  traditions  of  their 
race,  a  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  Abraham,  the  Sheikh  of 
sheikhs."  To  the  same  effect  writes  Dr  H.  C.  Trumbull  in  his  admirable  and 
exhaustive  monograph,  Kadesh  Barnea.  "Certain  it  is,"  he  says,  "that  the 
popular  opinion  of  a  formal  marching  to  and  fro  in  the  desert  for  the  forty 
years  of  wandering  finds  no  more  countenance  in  the  text  than  it  does  in 
reason,  in  view  of  the  purposes  of  God  with  His  people,  and  of  the  habits  of 
Oriental  nomads.  In  this  light  of  the  narrative  the  stations  named  in  the 
sacred  text,  for  the  period  of  their  wanderings,  may  be  taken  either  as  the 
stations  of  the  tabernacle  on  its  circuit,  or  as  the  exceptionally  prominent 
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encampments  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  at  the  earlier  or  at  the  later  portion 
of  that  period." 

There  are  two  topographical  points  of  commanding  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert — the  Mountain  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law, 
andKadeah-Barnea.  The  general  consensus  of  travellers,  now  that  the  whole 
region  has  been  surveyed  and  explored,  fixes  the  place  where  the  children  of 
Israel  assembled  as  the  plain  now  called  Er-Rahah,  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipitous  granite  rock  known  as  the  Ras  Sufsafeh.  The  plain  of  Er- 
Rahah  is  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  nearly  flat,  and  dotted  over  with 
tamarisk  bushes.  On  that  plain  a  multitude  of  two  million  souls  could 
easily  have  been  assembled,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  described  in  Exodus 
could  easily  have  reached  them  from  the  commanding  summits  over- 
looking the  assemblage.  As  regards  the  Mountain  of  the  Law  itself,  we 
follow  Professor  Palmer's  description: — "  The  summit  [of  Jebel  Musa]  itself 
is  invisible  from  any  part  of  the  spacious  plain  of  Er-Rahah,  but  there  the 
mountain  terminates  in  a  magnificent  bluff,  called  the  Ras  Sufsafeh,  which 
fronts  the  plain,  and  commands  a  view  of  its  entire  extent.  This  bluff  is 
divided  by  a  deep  cleft,  to  approach  which  you  cross  a  basin  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  cypress  and  chapel  of  Elijah  are  situated.  At  this  secluded  spot 
Moses  may  have  separated  from  the  elders  who  had  accompanied  him  thus 
far  on  his  ascent,  and  it  requires  but  little  imagination  to  believe  that  from  the 
cleft  itself  the  Ten  Commandments  were  proclaimed  "  (Desert  of  the  Exodus, 
voL  i.  p.  112).  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that,  whether  regarded  as  the 
mount  in  which  God  spake  with  Moses,  or  as  the  mount  from  which  the  law 
was  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  people  of  Israel,  the  physical  aspects  of 
Jebel  Musa  and  Ras  Sufsafeh,  "the  nether  part  of  the  mount,"  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  interest  of  Kadesh-Barnea  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  key  to  the 
movements  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  their  Forty  Years'  wanderings. 
It  was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  went  up  to  search  out  the  land,  and  it  was 
to  Kadesh  that  they  returned,  bringing  with  them  grapes  from  Eshcol.  At 
Kadesh  Israel  abode  many  days,  when  the  people  chode  with  Moses.  There 
he  smote  the  rock  with  his  rod,  and  the  water  came  out  abundantly.  There 
Miriam  died,  and  to  Kadesh  the  host  returned,  after  thirty -eight  years' 
wandering,  or  of  nomad  life  in  the  desert,  for  their  final  advance  upon 
Canaan.  The^site  of  a  spot  of  such  interest  has  been  subject  to  much  dis- 
pute, but  has  now  been  effectually  settled  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
Dr  H.  C.  Trumbull,  editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  America.  It  is 
an  oasis,  now  called  'Ain_Kadis,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Holy  Land. 
in  his  Kadesh  Barnea  (p.  271),  Dr  Trumbull  describes  the  spot  as  it 
first  presented  itself  to  him  after  a  journey  in  the  desert : — "  It  was  a  marvel- 
lous sight  !  Out  from  the  barren  and  desolate  stretch  of  the  burning  desert 
waste  we  had  come  with  magical  suddenness  into  an  oasis  of  verdure  and 
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beauty  unlooked  for  and  hardly  conceivable  in  such  a  region.  A  carpet  of 
grass  covered  the  ground.  Fig-trees  laden  with  fruit  nearly  ripe  enough 
for  eating  were  alone  the  shelter  of  the  southern  hill-side.  Shrubs  and 
flowers  showed  themselves  in  variety  and  profusion.  Running  water  gurgled 
under  the  waving  grass."  Beyond  doubt  this  is  the  site  of  Kadesh-Barnea, 
the  scene  of  events  in  the  story  of  the  wanderings  only  less  important  than 
the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  The  course  of  recent  explorations  has  gone 
wonderfully  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus  and  to  sustain 
its  historical  credibility. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Canaan  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Tablets. 

From  the  time  of  the  going  down  into  Egypt  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  returning  descendants  of  Abraham  under  Joshua,  we  learn  nothing  from 
Scripture  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  the  land.  The  Hittite  and  the 
Amorite  and  the  Jebusite  had  been  in  possession  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
but  how  it  fared  with  these  peoples  in  the  interval  between,  and  what 
development  they  had  attained  in  social,  political,  and  religious  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  to  show.  Egyptian  records,  no  doubt,  have  something 
to  say  concerning  the  Hittites,  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  wars  of 
Thothmes  III.  and  Rameses  II.  and  his  successors.  The  Lists  of  Places  in 
Northern  Syria  and  Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  III. ,  and  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  his  temple  at  Karnak,  are  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  early  geography  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  also  upon  the  history  and 
language  of  the  Hittites  and  Canaanites.  These  lists  are  given  with  useful 
notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins  in  the  latest  volume  of  the  Records  of  the 
Past  (new  series,  vol.  v.  pp.  25,  .).  At  a  time  not  so  far  off  from  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  we  have  the  "  Travels  of  a  Mohar  "  in  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  {Records  of  tlie  Past,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,^).  The 
story  contains  many  geographical  references,  and  professes  to  tell  of  ' '  nations 
and  cities  after  their  customs."  But  it  is  to  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Tablets 
that  we  now  look  for  information  as  to  the  political  condition  of  Canaan 
before  the  Conquest.  It  is  needful  here,  therefore,  to  take  a  brief  glimpse  of 
their  contents  ;  we  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery. 
They  are  inscribed  with  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Babylonian  type,  and  in 
the  Babylonian  language.  They  are  copies  of  letters  and  despatches 
addressed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV. 
(Amenophis  is  mentioned  by  name  in  at  least  two  of  the  letters  from  Jeru- 
salem), from  the  kings  and  governors  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Eastern  Cappadocia,  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  they 
show  that  all  through  the  civilized  East  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ 
active  literary  intercourse  was  carried  on  through  a  common  literary  language 
— that  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  complicated  Babylonian  script.  The  Assyro- 
Babylonian  language  was  thus  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  had  probably 
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been  long  in  use  as  such  [Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  voL  ii.  pp.  57,  ff.). 
A  small  inscription  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr  T.  G.  Pinches  of  a 
Babylonian  king  who  reigned  about  2100  B.C.,  and  styles  himself  not  only 
king  of  Babylon,  but  also  of  the  vast  land  of  Phoenicia.  [Records  of  the  Past, 
new  series,  voL  v.  p.  103). 

The  letters  from  Palestine  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us.  The  tablets 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  have  now  been  published,  and 
Professor  Sayce  has  translated  several  of  the  letters  from  Palestine  in  the 
Records  of  the  Past  (vol.  v.  pp.  54,^).  They  are  of  the  highest  value  as 
showing  the  political  condition  of  Canaan  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  they 
furnish  remarkable  corroboration  in  important  particulars  of  the  Scripture 
history.  Palestine  was  then  subject  to  Egypt,  and  garrisoned  by  Egyptian 
troops.  In  these  tablets  the  governors  of  garrisons  in  the  north  write,  hard 
pressed- Jay  an  enemy  who  is  too  powerful  for  them,  to  their  liege  lord  in 
Egypt  f°r  immediate  assistance.  Professor  Sayce  happily  compares  the 
political  condition  of  Canaan  under  Egyptian  rule,  as  represented  in  the  cor- 
respondence, to  thai-of  India  under  British  rule  at  the  present  day.  The  letters 
of  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Egyptian  king  are  specially  interesting. 
1.  This  governor,  Abdi-Chiba,  or  as  it  should  rather  be,  Ebed-Tob,  boasts  that, 
unlike  other  princes  in  the  province,  he  derived  his  office  from  the  oracle  of  a 
god,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  The  Mighty  King. "  * '  Behold,"  he  says,  ' '  neither 
my  father  nor  my  mother  have  exalted  me  in  this  place  ;  the  prophecy  of 
The  Mighty  King  has  caused  me  to  enter  the  house  of  my  father."  As  he 
was  appointed  by  the  oracle  of  the  god,  he  is  a  priest  quite  as  much  as  a 
king.  This  language  suggests  to  us  at  once  Melchizedek,  priest  of  "The 
Most  High  God,"  "without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent."  2. 
The  analogy  of  Melchizedek  is  maintained  by  what  we  learn  in  the  tablets 
of  the  antiquity  and  meaning  of  the  word  "  Jerusalem  "  itself.  It  appears 
as  Uru-'Salim,  which  means  "  the  city  of  the  god  'Salim."  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  worship  and  oracle  of  the  god  'Salim,  whose  temple  stood  on  "  the 
mountain "  of  Moriah.  'Salim  is  the  Hebrew  Shalom,  and  denoted  the 
"God  of  Peace."  Sar  Shalom,  "The  Prince  of  Peace"  (Isaiah  ix.  6),  is 
word  for  word  the  Assyrian  Sar 'Salim  "The  King  of  Salim."1     We  see 

1  There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  this  etymological  association.  Dr 
Zimmern,  in  a  learned  and  interesting  paper  in  the  Zeitschrift  des 
Palaestina-Vereins  (1891,  heft  iii.  133^),  points  out  that  there  are  in  the 
letters  many  native  glosses,  or  old  Hebrew  synonyms,  to  the  corresponding 
Assyrian  words.  He  gives  instances  (p.  146) :  Assyrian  epru,  the  Hebrew 
-15X,  dust ;  Assyrian  senu,  Hebrew  jris  ;  Assyrian  antiki,  Hebrew  'siK,  I  ;  and 
others.  These  Hebrew  words  evidently  already  belonged  to  the  Canaanitish 
language  of  Palestine.  A  very  interesting  coincidence  is  the  word  Tsaduq 
in  the  letters,  reminding  us  of  Melchizedek  in  the  time  of  Abram,  and  of 
Adonizedek  later. 
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here  that  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salim  and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
is  taken  as  a  type  of  Christ  in  His  united  kingly  and  priestly  office,  was  not 
the  solitary  occupant  of  that  dignity,  but  one  in  a  succession- of  priest-kings 
which  continued  to  the  times  before  the  Conquest.  And  that  Abram  should 
have  received  Melchizedek's  blessing  was  only  the  due  acknowledgment  of 
the  God  of  peace  to  one  who  had  delivered  Palestine  from  the  invader  and 
given  peace  to  the  land.  3.  We  meet  in  these  letters  with  notices  of  the 
Khabiri,  whom  Professor  Sayce  calls  "the  Confederates,"  and  supposes  to 
be  the  Hittites  and  the  Amorites,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  older  population 
of  the  land.  Both  the  Amorites  and  the  Hittites  figure  in  the  letters,  and 
this  early  association  of  the  two  with  Jerusalem  is  of  interest  when  we 
remember  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3)  :  "  Thy  birth  and  thy 
nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother 
an  Hittite."  Another  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  thrown  out  by 
Major  Conder,  and  his  view  is  countenanced  by  Dr  Zimmern  in  the  article 
mentioned  in  the  note.  This  is  that  the  Khabiri  are  really — ' '  the  Hebrews." 
It  would  be  a  very  remarkable  addition  to  the  facts  as  described  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  if  it  were  established  that  the  enemy  who  were  pressing  so 
hard  upon  the  Canaanite  vassals  of  Egypt  in  Southern  Palestine  were  the 
Israelites,  now  escaped  from  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  and  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  the  land.  Professor  Sayce  declares  that  the  political  circum- 
stances presupposed  in  the  letters  of  Ebed-Tob  do  not  agree  with  this  sup- 
position. The  point  is  one  upon  which  more  light  will  be  thrown  when  the 
tablets  still  undeciphered  in  the  British  Museum  yield  up  their  secrets. 
Meanwhile  the  tablets  show  the  vastness  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  which 
stretched  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  ;  they  show  the  wide-spread  preva- 
lence of  the  Assyrian  language  in  the  West,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
writing  ;  they  give  interesting  indications  of  the  character  of  the  pre-Hebraic, 
the  Canaanitish  language  of  Palestine,  from  which  it  seems  clear  that  the 
language  of  Canaan  was  essentially  identical  with  the  Hebrew  ;  and  they 
offer  materials  which,  when  sifted  and  classified,  will  determine  more  closely 
the  religion  of  the  Canaanites  at  that  time. 

In  the  tablets  we  have  seen  that  the  Amorites  are  named  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hittites.  The  city  of  Lachish,  one  of  the  Amorite  strongholds,  is 
mentioned  as  having  lost  its  king  at  the  hands  of  the  Khabiri.  These  par- 
ticulars are  of  interest  in  considering  the  conditions  of  life  in  Canaan  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  "  The  Hittites  and  Amorites,"  says  Professor  Sayce 
{The Hittites ,  p.  15),  "  were  mingled  together  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine, 
like  the  two  races  which  ethnologists  tell  us  go  to  form  the  modern  Kelt. 
But  the  Egyptian  monuments  teach  us,  that  they  were  of  very  different  origin 
and  character.  The  Hittites  were  a  people  with  yellow  skins  and  Mongolian 
features,  whose  receding  foreheads,  oblique  eyes,  and  protruding  upper  jaws 
are  represented  as  faithfully  on  their  own  monuments  as  they  are  on  those 

c 
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of  Egypt,  so  that  we  cannot  accuse  the  Egyptian  artists  of  caricaturing  their 
enemies.  The  Amorites,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  tall  and  handsome  people. 
They  are  depicted  with  white  skins,  blue  eyes,  and  reddish  hair,  and  all  the 
characteristics,  in  fact,  of  the  white  race."  The  Anakim,  of  whom  we  read 
as  inhabiting  Hebron  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  of  Amorite  race,  and  in 
fact  the  Amorites  seem  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  land  before  the 
Hittites  arrived  in  it  at  alL  A  fresh  interest  has  been  given  to  the  Amorites 
from  the  discoveries  lately  made  at  Tel-el-Hesy,  the  site  of  Lachish,  one  of 
the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amorites  (Joshua  x.  5).  In  1 890  Mr  Flinders  Petrie 
set  to  work  to  excavate  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  on  the  mound  of 
Tel-el-Hesy.  Excavations  proved  that  the  earliest  of  several  successive  towns 
which  had  been  built  the  one  over  the  other  were  of  great  strength,  with 
lofty  walls  (cf.  Numbers  xxiii.  28,  Deut.  i.  28),  and  in  the  ruins  was  found 
Amorite  pottery  of  date  from  1500  B.C.  to  B.C.  900. 
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The  East  of  the  Jordan — The  Moaeite  Stone. 

Although  the  East  of  Jordan  is  less  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Scripture 
narrative  than  the  West,  and  although  it  is  off  the  common  tourist  track,  it 
has  not  been  without  courageous  and  learned  explorers,  and  it  has  yielded 
results  of  great  importance  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  it.  From 
Numbers  (xxxii.  34,/. )  and  Deuteronomy  (ii.  16-iii.  16)  we  gather  indications 
of  a  region  densely  peopled,  with  villages  and  towns  wellnigh  numberless, 
and  at  a  first  glance  it  seems  incredible  that  such  populations  could  have 
been  sustained  within  the  limits  which  we  are  wont  to  assign  to  the  country 
beyond  Jordan.  Yet  recent  explorers  have  abundantly  confirmed  these 
indications.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan  was  surveyed  by  Major  Conder  in  1881. 
The  ground  has  been  traversed  by  the  late  President  J.  L.  Porter,  whose 
Giant  Cities  of  Baskan  is  well  known,  by  the  late  Professor  Palmer,  by 
the  late  Mr  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  by  Canon  Tristram,  Herr  Schumacher, 
Dr  Selah  Merrill,  and  others.  The  last  named,  who  is  our  greatest  authority  on 
this  region,  has  well  summed  up  the  proofs  of  its  former  populousness  in  one 
of  his  reports  to  the  American  Geographical  Society.  '  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  convincing  proofs,'  he  says,  "  of  the  populousness  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  region  in  ancient  times,  are  the  ruins  which  literally  dot 
its  surface  from  the  Jordan  and  the  Gilead  hills  east  and  south  to  the  very 
border  of  the  desert.  Whoever  has  passed  through  this  east  Jordan  land 
is  surprised  at  the  number  and  magnificence  of  these  ruined  towns,  Amman 
and  Gerash,  Kunawat  and  Bozrah,  vie  with  Palmyra  and  Baalbek  in  the 
splendour  and  beauty  of  their  ruins.  At  Gerash  two  streets  ran  through  the 
city,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  one  of  them  over  a  mile  in  length, 
and  both  of  them  were  lined  on  either  side  with  columns.  Three  hundred 
columns  still  stand  upright  amid  these  ruins,  a  mere  remnant  of  the  finest  of 
columns  that  once  adorned  this  city,  which  does  not  now  boast  of  a  single 
inhabitant !  .  .  .  The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  Gilead  hills,  in  the 
Jaazer  region  directly  north  of  Heshbon  or  in  Moab,  are  numbered  by  scores 
and  hundreds.  I  do  not  know  where  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is 
anything  to  equal  or  even  to  compare  with  the  ruin-dotted  surface  of  this 
east  Jordan  land.     Among  these  ruins  I  have  myself  visited  and  examined 
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upwards  of  sixty  ruined  churches.  I  have  examined  and  measured  eleven 
of  the  thirteen  theatres  which  there  exist,  including  one  vast  Naumachia,  or 
place  where  mock  sea-fights  were  held.  The  smallest  of  these  would  seat 
3000  people,  and  the  largest,  at  Amman — the  Rabbath  Ammon  of  the  Bible- 
would  actually  seat  10,000  people.  Of  these  theatres  the  one  at  Kunawat, 
the  two  at  Gerash,  the  one  at  Bozrah,  one  of  those  at  Amman,  and  one 
of  those  at  Gadara,  could  easily  be  repaired  and  made  ready  for  use  again 
at  an  expense  of  say  a  few  thousand  dollars."  When  we  take  account  of 
the  ruined  churches,  many  of  them  cathedrals,  and  remember  that  Bozrah 
alone  had  at  one  time  seventeen  bishops  subject  to  its  archbishop  ;  when  we 
think  of  Roman  roads  and  bridges,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible, 
and  of  the  marvellous  system  of  irrigation — wells,  reservoirs,  aqueducts, 
cisterns,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  enjoyed,  we  learn  not  only  the  popu- 
lousness,  but  also  the  advanced  civilisation  which  required  all  such  costly 
conduits.  The  ruins  abound  in  inscriptions,  furnishing  a  multitude  of 
details  as  to  the  government,  religion,  arts,  and  social  life  of  the  people. 
As  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  we  can  trace  them  easily  back  from 
the  days  of  the  Moslem  conquest  to  a  high  antiquity.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  is  manifest  the  population  was  largely  Christian,  enjoying  all 
the  benefits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  the  blessings  of  true  religion.  Before 
these  times  the  Romans  were  in  possession,  filling  the  land  with  temples  and 
public  works,  which  they  adorned  with  the  highest  art.  Before  these  again 
were  the  Nabatheans,  who  had  their  capital  in  Pethor,  and  were  advanced  in 
culture  and  the  arts.  Nabathean  inscriptions  are  found  in  abundance  over 
these  regions,  and  Assyrian  records  show  that  six  or  seven  hundred  years  before 
Christ  they  were  a  powerful  kingdom.  Previous  to  them  of  course  there  was  the 
Israelitish  occupation  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  Before  the  Hebrew  invasion  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  land 
was  occupied  by  the  Amorites,  under  the  leadership  of  Sihon,  king  of 
Heshbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  still  further  back  there  was  a  race 
of  giants  whom  the  Elamite  king  Chedorlaomer  had  subdued  at  least  six 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  5-7).  Dr  Merrill  professes  to 
have  found  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  places  east  of  the  Jordan  remarkable 
Cyclopean  remains,  which  he  supposes  date  from  the  people  called  the  Giants, 
or  the  people  who  had  flourished  and  grown  old  before  the  advent  of 
the  Hebrews.1 

1  See  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  July  1879.  For  a 
very  recent  confirmation  of  the  statements  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  region  east 
of  the  Jordan,  see  a  striking  paper  in  the  Spectator,  Oct.  10,  1891,  understood 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  M.A.,  Aberdeen, 
author  of  Isaiah  in  the  Expositor's  Bible,  who  travelled  in  that  region  in  the 
summer  of  the  year. 
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Not  a  few  interesting  identifications  have  been  made  in  this  region,  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  Scripture  narrative.  Edrei,  the  capital  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
has  been  found,  it  is  believed,  in  Dra'a  or  Ed  Dera'ah,  where  there  are  the  ruins 
of  three  cities  one  beneath  another.  Amman  is  the  site  of  Rabbath  Ammon 
(Deut  iii.  IX.  a  Sam.  xi.  1).  The  oldest  remains  at  Amman  are  dolmens 
and  other  rude  stone  monuments,  about  twenty  in  all.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  identifications  is  that  of  the  modern  Kerak  of  Moab,  with 
Kir-Haraseth  (2  Kings  iii.  25,  Isaiah  xvi.  7,  11).  The  settlement  of  this 
site  is  due  to  Professor  Palmer.  "  Kerak,"  he  says  [Desert  of  the  Exodus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  472), ' '  though  now  little  better  than  a  collection  of  hovels,  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Moab.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  Kir- 
Haraseth,  Haresh,  or  Heres ;  the  first  part  of  the  name  appears  to 
signify  a  city,  but  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  has  considerably  puzzled  the 
commentators.  When  at  Dhiban  (the  ancient  Dibon),  I  unexpectedly  met 
with  an  explanation  of  this  term.  Asking  one  of  the  Bedouin  where  the 
Moabite  Stone  was  found,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  ' '  between  the 
harithein , " — that  is,  the  two  hariths.  On  my  demanding  a  further  explanation, 
he  pointed  to  the  two  hills  upon  which  the  village  stands,  and  between  them 
lay  the  fragments  of  the  broken  monument  of  Mesha.  Nearly  every  town 
in  Moab  is  built  upon  a  similar  eminence,  which  I  found  was  invariably 
called  by  the  Arabs  a  harith.  The  words  Haresh  and  Harith  are  absolutely 
identical  in  othography  and  derivation.  Being  situated  on  the  most  decided 
hill  of  the  kind  in  Moab,  it  is  apparent  that  the  term  would  apply  with  more 
force  to  Kerak  than  to  any  other  site  in  the  country.  Thus  in  an  appar- 
ently insignificant  idiom  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible 
in  topographical  details,  an  additional  reason  for  identifying  the  modern 
with  the  ancient  site,  and  the  interesting  discovery  of  a  local  Moabitish  word 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  to  the  present 
day."  It  is  not  without  interest  to  mention  that  Kerak  is  now  occupied  by 
a  little  company  of  missionaries,  who  labour  amid  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Bedouin. 

The  great  monument  discovered  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan  by  modern 
research  is  the  Moabite  Stone.  The  stone  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Klein,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Jerusalem, 
and  now  in  the  same  service  at  Cairo.  He  found  it  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Dibon,  now  Dhiban,  on  August  19,  1868,  his  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  it  by  a  friendly  sheikh.  The  stone  was  a  black  basalt  stone,  3  feet  10 
inches  high,  2  feet  in  breadth,  and  14^  inches  in  thickness,  and  rounded 
both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  to  nearly  the  shape  of  a  semicircle,  with  an 
inscription  on  one  side  consisting  of  thirty-four  lines.  Mr  Klein  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  natives  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  stone  for  the 
Berlin  Museum,  but  whilst  negotiations  were  going  on  M.  Clermont  Ganneau, 
of  the  French  Consulate  at  Jerusalem,  offered  to  purchase  the  stone  at  a  large 
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price.  Meanwhile  the  Turkish  authorities  interfered,  and  rather  than  give 
up  the  monument  to  the  Pasha  and  the  Mudir,  the  Bedouin  broke  the  stone 
by  first  making  a  fire  under  it,  and  then  pouring  cold  water  on  it,  afterwards 
distributing  the  pieces  among  themselves  as  amulets  and  charms.  Fortun- 
ately, M.  Clermont  Ganneau  had  taken  a  successful  squeeze  of  the  inscription 
while  the  stone  was  entire,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  stone  were  afterwards 
recovered,  leaving  about  half  the  inscription  intact.  The  restored  monument 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  there  is  a  plaster  cast  in  the  British 
Museum.  No  other  monument  of  antiquity  has  been  the  subject  of  such  a 
literature,  and  the  translations  are  very  numerous.  Its  genuineness  has  been 
attacked,  but  quite  unsuccessfully,  and  it  remains  to  us  an  authentic  monu- 
ment of  the  days  of  the  Kings,  nearly  nine  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Christ.  We  have  used  the  translation  by  Dr  Ad.  Neubauer  in  Records  of 
the  Past  (vol.  ii.  p.  ig^.ff.,  new  series).  We  give  a  few  lines  : — "  I,  Mesha, 
son  of  Chemosh-Melech,  king  of  Moab,  the  Dibonite.  My  father  reigned 
over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  reigned  after  my  father.  I  made  this  monu- 
ment to  Chemosh  at  Korkhah.  A  monument  of  salvation,  for  he  saved  me 
from  all  invaders  and  let  me  see  my  desire  upon  all  my  enemies.  Omri  was 
king  of  Israel,  and  he  oppressed  Moab  many  days,  for  Chemosh  was  angry 
with  his  land.  His  son  followed  him,  and  he  also  said  :  I  shall  oppress 
Moab.  In  my  days  Chemosh  said,  I  will  see  my  desire  on  him  and  his 
house.  And  Israel  surely  perished  for  ever."  The  inscription  goes  on  to 
tell  how  the  Moabites  not  only  recaptured  the  towns  they  had  lost,  but 
added  others  to  them  which  they  took  from  Israel.  Mesha  captured  the 
priests  (?)  of  the  god  or  goddess  Dodo  and  Jahveh,  and  hewed  them  in  pieces 
before  Chemosh.  Dr  Neubauer  says :  ' '  The  characters  in  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is  written  are  Phoenician,  and  form  a  link  between  those  of  the  Baal 
Lebanon  inscription  (of  the  tenth  century  B.  c. )  and  those  of  the  Siloam  text. " 
We  have  therefore  in  this  relic  of  the  past  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
words  of  the  sacred  historian  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  all  the  more  striking  and 
necessary  as  Mesha  is  never  again  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative  : — "  And 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheepmaster,  and  rendered  unto  the  king  of 
Israel  an  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  an  hundred  thousand  rams,  with 
the  wool.  But  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  that  the  king  of 
Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Israel." 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  Jordan  Plain  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Plain  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  now  so  often 
visited  by  tourists,  and  have  been  so  often  described  that  their  physical  features 
are  generally  familiar.  The  difference  between  the  level  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  little  short  of  4000  feet ;  and,  as  the  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea  itself  is  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
surroundings  are  of  special  interest.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  for  a  large 
period  of  the  year  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  in  which  Europeans  would  find  it  difficult  to  live.  Although  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  Turkish  misrule  the  country  is  little  better  than  a 
wilderness,  it  was  once  abundantly  fruitful,  and  by  irrigation  could  yet  be 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is,  however,  its  geological  character  and  its 
historical  association  which  engage  our  attention  here.  The  geology  of  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  carefully  examined  by  experts  like  Lartet,  Canon  Tristram, 
Professor  Hull,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  The  Jordan  Valley  coincides  with 
a  great  "fault"  in  the  strata,  and  this  continues  southward  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  Dead  Sea  lies  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  depression 
thus  created.  From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  great  fracture  some- 
where about  the  close  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary  period,  it  would  appear  that 
the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  have  been  a  salt  lake  dependent  on  evapo- 
ration to  remove  the  water  poured  into  it  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams, 
but  the  level  of  its  waters  must  have  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  In 
evidence  of  this  we  find  a  succession  of  terraces  of  Dead  Sea  deposits  ex- 
tending around  the  basin  of  the  sea,  and  up  the  Jordan  Valley. 

The  great  historical  event  with  which  this  region  remains  for  ever  associ- 
ated is  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  idea  that  the  Dead 
Sea  now  holds  their  rains  in  its  depths  is  one  which  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  geological  evidence.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  tradition 
which  placed  Sodom  and  its  companion  cities  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  was  a  mistake.  The  very  name  Cities  of  the  Plain — or  "Ciccar,"  as 
the  plain  of  the  lower  Jordan  was  called, — implies  that  they  were  at  the 
north  end.     It  is  also  stated  that  Abraham  and  Lot  could  see  all  the  plain 
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of  Jordan  from  the  high  ground  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  this  naturally 
refers  only  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  Mamre,  Abraham 
could  see  their  smoke  ascending.1  We  have  also  other  evidence  on  the 
subject.  The  four  Eastern  kings  who  carried  off  Lot  are  said  to  have  come 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  have  defeated  the  Hivites  and 
Amalekites  in  the  south  ;  and  then  to  have  come  up  by  way  of  Engedi  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  fallen  on  the  Sodomites  and  their  allies 
from  the  south-west.  This  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Five 
Cities  relative  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  manner  of  their  destruction  is  believed  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  {Egypt 
and  Syria,  pp.  125,^.),  likewise  to  connect  itself  with  the  locality.  "We 
are  told  that  there  were  '  Slimepits,'  that  is  petroleum  wells  in  their  vicinity. 
Now  regions  of  bitumen  like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  liable  to  eruptions  of 
a  most  destructive  character.  Of  these  we  have  had  examples  in  the  oil 
regions  of  America.  If  we  suppose  that  at  the  time  referred  to  accumula- 
tions of  inflammable  gas  and  petroleum  existed  below  the  plain  of  Siddim,  the 
escape  of  these  through  the  opening  of  a  fissure  along  the  old  line  of  fault 
might  produce  the  effects  described — namely,  a  pillar  of  smoke  rising  up  to 
heaven,  burning  bitumen  and  sulphur  raining  on  the  doomed  cities,  and  fire 
spreading  over  the  ground.  The  attendant  phenomenon  of  the  evolution  of 
saline  waters  implied  in  the  destruction  of  Lot's  wife  would  be  a  natural 
accompaniment,  as  water  is  always  discharged  in  such  eruptions ;  and  in  this 
case  it  would  be  a  brine  thick  with  mud,  and  fitted  to  encrust  and  cover  any 
object  touched  by  it."  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  view  of  the  slimepits  is  not  up- 
held by  the  most  recent  testimony.  Dr  Merrill  found  large  numbers  of  these 
pits  from  three  to  six  feet  deep.  The  Rev.  James  Neil  [Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  April  1890)  describes  the  pits  as  he  saw  them, 
and  adds  that  stretching  as  they  did  across  the  whole  vale  they  naturally  com- 
pleted the  rout  of  the  retreating  armies  of  the  five  kings.  Mr  Neil  elsewhere 
{Theological  Monthly,  May  1890)  gives  particulars  to  show  that  these  pits 
really  form  part  of  the  system  for  supplying  the  cities  of  the  plain  with 
water. 

1  In  Holy  Week  of  1884,  the  writer  was  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  well-known  Russian  Hospice  at  Er-Riha.  Standing  on 
the  stair  leading  to  the  upper  storey  of  the  Hospice,  and  looking  in  the 
brilliant  starlight  towards  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  columns  of  smoke  mingled 
with  sheets  of  flame  rising  to  heaven  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  was,  as  he  supposed,  only  the  Bedouin  burning  the  rank  grass  to 
improve  the  pasturage  as  is  done  on  our  Scottish  hills  in  spring  ;  but  the 
whole  scene  suggested  that  terrible  catastrophe  in  which  the  cities  of  the 
plain  were  consumed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Although  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  done  much  for  Biblical 
knowledge  by  its  surveys  and  the  discovery  of  sites  of  old  renown  throughout  the 
Holy  Land,  its  efforts  have  been  largely  devoted  to  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  determination  of  points  of  interest  in  the  Holy  City  not  a  little  of  its  best 
work  has  been  done.  Jerusalem  might  well  be  the  scene  of  careful  and 
enthusiastic  exploration.  It  is  the  Sacred  City  of  the  world.  To  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Mohammedan  it  is  a  place  of  yearly  pilgrimage  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  upon  earth.  We  have  noticed  the  references  to  it  in  the 
famous  Tel-el- Amarna  Tablets,  showing  that  it  was  a  city  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  "  The  Mighty  King"  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  justifying 
the  belief  that  it  flourished  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek,  as  we 
are  taught  in  Scripture.  Nor  has  any  city  had  such  a  chequered  history  as 
Jerusalem.  From  that  first-recorded  siege,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of 
Judah  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Judges  i.  8),  to  the  last,  when  it  was  sacked  by 
the  wild  Charezmians  from  the  Caspian  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Crusades, 
it  stood  twenty-seven  sieges.  Melchizedek,  Solomon,  Nehemiah,  Herod, 
Hadrian,  Constantine,  Omar,  Godfrey,  Saladin,  Suleiman,  are  names  which 
each  in  turn  represent  a  new  city.  Jerusalem,  as  is  well  known  is  a  mountain 
city.  From  the  Mediterranean  the  traveller  climbs  steadily  upwards,  crossing 
ridge  after  ridge  until,  when  he  reaches  Jerusalem,  some  thirty-six  miles  from 
Jaffa,  he  has  gained  a  height  of  2500  feet.  From  Jerusalem  on  the  other 
side  the  fall  is  greater  than  was  the  rise.  The  descent  to  Jericho  and  the 
Dead  Sea  occupies  a  shorter  distance,  and  consequently  is  steeper,  for  the 
Dead  Sea  level  is  1300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  total  difference 
between  the  levels  is  actually  little  short  of  4000  feet.  The  main  ridge,  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  land,  runs  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
city  occupies  the  southern  termination  of  a  plateau  cut  off  from  the  main  ridge 
by  ravines  on  the  west  and  south  and  east.  The  modern  city  is  seen  to  most 
advantage  from  the  spot  on  the  Mount  ot  Olives,  where  we  can  believe  that 
Jesus  saw  Jerusalem  and  wept  over  it  (Luke  xix.  41).  It  is  still  a  striking 
view.  The  city  is  seen,  lying  almost  four-square,  with  a  slope  towards  us  as 
we  look,  girt  round  with  its  wall  on  all  its  sides,  its  houses,  and  mosques,  and 
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towers  compactly  built  together.  There  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar  occupying  a 
site  upon  the  area  of  the  ancient  Temple  ;  and  as  we  look  down  upon  the 
sacred  enclosure,  we  can  see  crowds  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  keeping  the 
festival  of  Neby  Mousa,  and  hear  them  shouting  as  they  bring  it  to  a  close.1 
The  valley  of  the  Kidron  on  the  east,  and  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  south 
and  west  with  their  overhanging  cliffs,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  ancient 
strength  of  the  city  which  they  surround.  "  The  city  itself,"  to  quote  Sir 
Charles  Warren  [Underground  Jerusalem,  p.  51),  "  stands  upon  four  hills, 
surrounded  east,  west,  and  south  by  deep  ravines,  those  to  the  west  and  south 
running  into  those  to  the  east,  called  the  Kidron  Valley  or  Wady  en  Nar. 
These  hills  lie  two  to  the  east,  and  two  to  the  west,  and  are  divided  by  a. 
shallower  valley  running  south  from  the  Damascus  Gate  ;  thus,  looking 
south,  Jerusalem  may  be  seen  divided  into  two  portions,  Zion  and  the  upper 
city  to  the  west,  and  Moriah  and  Bezetha  to  the  east.  The  former  are 
rather  more  southerly  than  the  two  latter,  and  the  Tyropceon  valley,  which 
divides  Zion  on  the  north  from  the  upper  city  on  the  south,  runs  due  east  till 
it  meets  the  centre  of  Moriah,  and  then  turns  south  into  the  central  valley. 
Bezetha  is  cut  off  from  Moriah  partly  by  an  artificial  ditch  or  valley  and 
partly  by  a  natural  depression.  Jerusalem  of  the  present  day  differs  from  the 
past  in  a  great  measure  in  the  configuration  of  the  ground  ;  valleys  have  been 
filled  up,  hills  levelled,  the  city  itself  has  been  abandoned  in  its  southern 
portions,  and  the  portions  within  the  third  or  northern  wall  are  more  built 
over  than  formerly." 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Solomon,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  by  excavating.  In  spite  of  all  sorts  of 
obstructions  thrown  in  his  way,  Captain  Warren  was  able  to  carry  out  excava- 
tions which  have  yielded  substantial  results.  Along  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Temple  area  lies  the  great  Mohammedan  burying-ground,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  exploring  party  to  sink  a  shaft  at  a  spot  clear  of  the  bury- 
ing-ground to  the  east,  and  then  at  a  considerable  depth  carry  underground 
galleries  towards  the  foundations  of  the  wall.  In  this  way  he  discovered  from 
the  character  of  the  masonry  that  sections  of  the  wall  were  of  high  antiquity, 
and  might  belong  to  the  days  of  the  Jewish  kings.  Especially  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Temple  area  a  massive  foundation-stone  was  discovered 
resting  on  the  living  rock.  The  dimensions  of  this  stone  were  found  to  be 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  height  and  fourteen  feet  in  length.  There  is  another 
corner-stone,  however,  of  still  vaster  dimensions,  the  corner-stone  of  what  is 
called  the  Great  Course  at  the  south-east  angle,  forming  the  seventh  course 
from  the  ground.  It  is  a  gigantic  block,  twenty-six  feet  long,  over  six  feet 
high,  and  seven  feet  wide.      It  is  composed  of  hard  limestone,  and  weighs 

1  We  speak  of  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood  in  Holy  Week, 
1884. 
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over  a  hundred  tons.  Although  this  is  the  weightiest  stone  yet  found,  a 
larger  stone,  measuring  thirty-eight  feet  nine  inches,  has  been  found  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  Temple  area  close  to  what  is  called  Robinson's  Arch.  On  one 
of  the  stones  in  the  masonry  at  the  south-east  angle  were  found  three 
letters  painted  red,  and  lower  down  another  character  in  red  paint  was  seen. 
At  another  spot  a  mark  in  red  paint  was  found,  and  as  the  paint  had  run  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stone,  it  was  clear  that  the  mark  had  been  put  there 
before  the  stone  had  been  laid  in  its  place.  These  marks  of  course  attracted 
no  small  degree  of  attention,  and  the  well-known  Oriental  scholar,  Emanuel 
Deutsch,  who  examined  the  marks  on  the  stones  as  they  were  found,  had  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  partly  letters,  partly  numerals,  and  partly 
special  marks  of  Phoenician  masons.  They  were  not  the  first  Phoenician 
inscriptions  with  which  Mr  Deutsch  had  been  called  to  deal.  On  the  tomb 
of  Ashmunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  who  died  about  600  B.C.,  Phoenician  marks 
of  the  very  same  character  had  been  recognised  by  Mr  Deutsch,  and  the  pre- 
sumption was  strengthened  that  these  were  of  still  greater  age,  and  from  the 
time  of  Solomon.  These  marks  easily  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  sent  artificers  and  hewers  to  Solomon  for  the  building  of 
the  Temple. 

At  the  same  spot  there  was  found  a  small  earthenware  jar.  It  was  said 
to  resemble  the  pottery  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  as  it  lies  not  far  from  the  great 
corner-stone,  it  may  have  been  associated  with  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone.  Among  fragments  of  pottery  picked  up  in  the  mould  close 
by  were  seven  jar  handles,  on  six  of  which  was  found  an  engraved  figure. 
Marks  were  found  upon  them,  which  also  turned  out  to  be  Phoenician  letters. 
On  one  was  found  an  inscription  which  has  been  thought  to  mean  ' '  To  King 
Zepha,"  and  on  another  an  inscription  ''  To  King  Shat,"  but  there  is  nothing 
as  yet  to  explain  the  names.  These  excavations  of  Captain  "Warren  and  his 
party  are  believed  to  have  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  Solomon's  Temple,  as 
we  read,  "And  the  king  commanded,  and  they  brought  great  stones,  costly 
stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house.  And  Solomon's 
builders,  and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew  them,  and  the  stone-squarers  :  so  they 
prepared  timber  and  stones  to  build  the  house  "  (1  Kings  v.  17,  18). 

We  know  where  they  obtained  the  timber — from  the  cedar  forests  of 
Lebanon.  Whence  did  they  obtain  the  stones  ?  This  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  Eoyal  Quarries  in  1852. 
In  that  year  an  entrance  was  discovered  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  opening  by  a  very  low  aperture,  and  leading  to  vast  and 
spacious  subterranean  quarries.  At  first  there  is  presented  to  the  visitor  only 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  cave,  but  ere  long  the  steep  descent  leads  to 
huge  corridors  which  must  have  been  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man.  ' '  By 
igniting  a  magnesium  light,  the  effect  gained  is  truly  wonderful.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  subterranean  quarries  are  seen  to  run  in  all  directions  ;  the 
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rocky  pillars  left  to  prop  up  the  roof  resemble  the  massive  columns  of  a 
Norman  cathedral,  while  nave  and  rude  aisles  end  in  darkness.  The  stone 
walls,  rocky  roof  and  rugged  archways,  prostrate  blocks,  earthen  mounds, 
sharp  precipices,  rock-cut  steps  leading  to  dark  amphitheatres,  and,  above  all, 
the  weird  appearance  of  fantastic  shadows  cast  by  the  bright  light,  form  a 
spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  "  (King's  Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple 
Hill,  pp.  14,  15).  Chisel  marks  and  masons'  marks  are  found  on  the  stones 
which  strew  the  floor.  On  the  rocks  is  seen  where  lamps  were  placed  to 
give  light  to  the  workers.  The  quarries  are  of  the  same  quality  of  limestone 
as  the  corner-stone  and  the  courses  of  ancient  masonry  on  the  Temple  wall 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In  these  quarries  the  stones  for  the 
Temple  were  hewn  and  prepared,  each  ready  to  be  fitted  into  its  place,  so 

that 

"  No  axe  was  heard,  no  ponderous  hammer  rung, 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. " 

It  is  corroborative  of  this  that  in  the  mould,  close  up  to  the  wall  and  lying  on 
the  living  rock,  through  which  Captain  Warren  and  his  engineers  drove  their 
galleries  and  shafts,  no  stone  chips  were  found,  but  only  broken  pottery  and 
fragments  of  ancient  lamps  for  burning  fat.  If  the  stones  had  been  chipped 
and  chiselled  as  they  were  laid  on  the  wall,  there  were  bound  to  be  fragments 
of  the  stones  lying  about.  But  none  have  been  found,  and  so  we  have  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  story. 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  area  is  a  section  known  as  the  Jews' 
Wailing  Place,  where  the  Jews  assemble  every  Friday  afternoon. 2  The  Wail- 
ing Place  itself  is  a  small  quadrangular  area,  roughly  paved  with  large  square 
stones,  situated  between  low  houses  and  the  sanctuary  wall.  The  Temple 
wall,  above-ground  at  this  spot,  is  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  lower  courses  of 
masonry  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  magnificent  stones,  venerable 
from  their  high  antiquity  and  genuine  relics  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Some  parts  of  those  massive  blocks  have  been  actually  kissed  smooth  by 

1  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  when  the  Jews  were  assembled 
in  large  numbers  at  the  Wailing  Place  on  Friday  (April  18)  of  Passion  Week, 
1884.  We  were  not  by  any  means  prepared  for  such  a  large  assemblage, 
over  a  hundred  being  present.  While  to  some  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  mechani- 
cal routine,  to  others  the  wailing  was  a  solemn  reality.  It  was  touching  in 
the  extreme  to  hear  the  old  men  and  women  reading  with  sobs  and  tears  the 
Psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  which  predict  how  Zion  shall  be  a  wilder- 
ness and  Jerusalem  a  desolation.  We  were  puzzled  at  the  time,  on  looking 
over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  Jews,  to  find  him  reading  portions  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  We  have  since  learned  that  the  Bride  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  regarded  by  the  Jew  as  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Friday,  as  he  looks 
forward  to  the  Sabbath  coming  at  sunset,  he  reads  the  Song  of  Solomon  to 
put  him  in  the  right  spirit  to  enjoy  the  holy  day. 
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Jews,  who  take  pleasure  in  the  stones,  to  whom  the  very  dust  of  the  ancient 
city  is  dear.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  large  stones  belong  to  the  age 
of  Solomon,  and  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  wall  is  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  old  material,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  substantial 
remains  of  the  "house  exceeding  magnifical"  which  Solomon  built  unto 
the  Lord. 

The  Temple  Area  itself  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  locality  in  or  about 
Jerusalem,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  to  the  Christian  world. 
"  It  was  to  the  spot  on  Mount  Moriah,"  says  the  author  of  The  Land  and 
the  Book  [Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  pp.  501,  502),  "that  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful  came  to  offer  up  his  first-born  and  well-beloved  son  Isaac. 
That  area  includes  the  threshing-floor  where  the  angel  that  was  about  to 
destroy  Jerusalem  stood,  and  which  David  was  commanded  to  purchase  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  that  he  might  rear  an  altar  there  to  the  Lord, 
and  offer  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  upon  it.  *  So  the  Lord  was 
entreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel,'  as  we  read 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Second  Samuel.  The  next  remarkable  scene  that 
occurred  there  was  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  by  King  Solomon.  For 
seven  long  years  that  glorious  edifice  slowly  grew  up  in  strange  and  solemn 
stillness,  for  '  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  building.'  When  complete  and  ready, 
then  was  that  area  thronged  with  a  mighty  assemblage  of  all  the  tribes. 
1  And  at  that  time  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  a  great 
congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt, 
before  the  Lord  our  God,  seven  days  and  seven  days,  even  fourteen  days.' 
After  a  little  more  than  four  hundred  years  the  Holy  House  was  burned  and 
overthrown  by  the  Babylonians,  and  continued  desolate  for  more  than  a 
century,  when  there  was  another  grand  dedication  of  the  rebuilt  Temple, 
and  again  that  area  must  have  been  crowded  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  that  had  returned  from  the  Captivity  at  the  dedication  of 
the  restored  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Nehemiah.  After  the  lapse  of  four  troubled  centuries  the  Holy  House  was 
again  restored — forty  and  six  years  was  it  in  building — and  dedicated  by 
Herod  the  Great.  Another  century  passed  away,  and  then  came  the  Romans 
under  Titus.  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation  were  destroyed  with  horrors 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  the  Temple  was  sacked,  pillaged, 
burnt,  and  utterly  overthrown,  so  that  not  one  stone  of  the  Temple  proper 
was  left  upon  another,  as  foretold  by  Christ.  And  all  history  goes  to 
establish  the  fact  that  even  those  ancient  remains  ot  the  outer  walls  which 
still  astonish  the  visitor  will  ultimately  crumble  to  dust  and  disappear.  And 
now  for  eighteen  centuries  it  has  lain  desolate,  and  will  so  continue  until  that 
day  and  hour  shall  arrive,  of  whose  coming  '  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,'  but  the  Father  only." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Silo  am  Inscription. 

There  is  no  ancient  site  more  surely  identified  by  the  continuous  tradition 
of  generations  than  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  To  it  Jesus  sent  the  blind  man  to 
wash  ;  from  it  on  the  last  day,  the  great  day,  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a 
priest  brought  water  in  a  golden  pitcher,  and  poured  it  on  the  altar  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  rejoicing  multitude,  giving  Jesus  occasion  in  a  memorable  hour 
to  make  the  gracious  offer — "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink"  ;  with  reference  to  it  the  Prophet  said,  "With  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water  from  the  wells  of  salvation,"  and  the  Psalmist  sang,  "  There  is  a  river 
the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the 
tabernacles  of  the  Most  High."  That  these  waters  are  one  and  the  same  has 
been  shown  by  a  series  of  discoveries  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  The 
Pool  of  Siloam,  which  was  within  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem,  borrowed 
and  still  borrows  its  waters  from  a  spring  some  hundreds  of  yards  away, 
and  without  the  city's  bounds,  called  the  Virgin's  Fountain.  The  inter- 
mittent waters  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  have  been  carried  for  full  twenty-six 
hundred  years  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  by  a  tunnel  hewn  through  the  living 
rock — through  the  projecting  spur  of  Ophel,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the 
old  Jerusalem  stood.  Dr  Robinson,  the  great  pioneer  of  Palestine  exploration, 
had  the  hardihood  to  creep  with  a  companion  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  tunnel,  and  Captain  Warren  when  excavating  at  Jerusalem  accomplished 
the  same  feat,  so  that  the  connection  is  absolutely  certain. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  discovery  was  made  which  determines  conclusively 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  its  construction.  In  the  year  1880  a  boy, 
playing  with  other  lads  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  fell  into  the  water  as  he  was 
wading  up  the  tunnel,  and  on  rising  to  the  surface  his  eye  caught  the  shapes 
of  letters  cut  out  in  the  rocky  wall.  The  thing  began  to  be  spoken  about, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  on  the  spot — taking  squeezes  of  the  letters,  making  casts  of  the  whole 
inscription,  and  deciphering  the  writing.  The  first  intelligible  copy  was  made 
by  Professor  Sayce  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  February  1881.  He  tells  the  story 
in  Records  of  the  Past  (new  series,  vol.   i.   pp.    168,^.),  where  he  gives  a 
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translation  of  the  inscription.  The  inscription,  he  tells  us,  is  engraved  on 
the  lower  part  of  an  artificial  tablet  cut  in  the  wall  of  rock,  about  19  feet 
from  the  place  where  the  subterranean  conduit  opens  out  upon  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  as  one  enters  it.  The  conduit  is  at  first 
16  feet  high,  but  the  height  gradually  lessens,  until  in  one  place  it  is  not 
quite  2  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  passage.  The  measurement  of  the  tunnel, 
according  to  Major  Conder,  is  1708  feet  from  the  spring  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  It  does  not  run,  however,  in  a  straight  line,  and 
towards  the  centre  there  are  two  culs  de  sac,  the  origin  of  which  is  explained 
by  the  inscription.  The  workmen,  we  learn,  began  the  conduit  simul- 
taneously at  both  ends,  like  the  engineers  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  intending 
to  meet  in  the  middle.  They  did  not  quite  succeed,  though  the  two 
excavations  had  approached  one  another  sufficiently  near  for  the  workmen 
of  the  one  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  pick-axes  used  by  the  workmen  in 
the  other.  The  inscription  itself,  as  translated  by  Professor  Sayce,  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  1.  (Behold  the)  excavations.  Now  this  is  the  history  of  the  excavation. 
While  the  excavators  were  still  lifting  up 

2.  the  pick,  each  toward  his  neighbour,  and  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits 
to  (excavate,  there  was  heard)  the  voice  of  one  man 

3.  calling  to  his  neighbour,  for  there  was  an  excess  (?)  in  the  rock  on  the 
right  hand  (and  on  the  left  ?).     And  after  that  on  the  day 

4.  of  excavating,  the  excavators  had  struck  pick  against  pick  one  against 
another, 

5.  the  waters  flowed  from  the  spring  to  the  pool  for  a  distance  of  1200 
cubits.     And  (part) 

6.  of  a  cubit  was  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the  excavators." 

Such  is  the  famous  inscription.  Of  itself  it  is  commonplace  enough,  and 
there  is  no  date,  no  maker's  name,  no  name  of  any  kind.  But  the  very  form 
of  the  lettering  leads  experts  to  a  pretty  definite  conclusion.  The  form  and 
shape  and  general  character  of  the  letters  prove  to  scholars  that  the  Siloam 
Inscription  is  the  most  ancient  bit  of  Hebrew  next  to  that  of  the  Moabite 
Stone  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  belief  has  come  to  be  generally 
entertained  that  the  rock-hewn  tunnel  which  has  so  long  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  was  constructed  by  King 
Hezekiah.  In  2  Kings  xx.  20  we  read  that  Hezekiah  "  made  a  pool,  and  a 
conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city, "  and  in  2  Chronicles  xxxii.  30  we  read 
that  he  "  stopped  the  upper  water  course  of  Gihon,"  or,  as  it  should  perhaps 
rather  be  rendered,  "  stopped  the  exit  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Gihon," 
and  directed  them  downwards  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.  It  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  Scripture  that  explorers 
within  the  last  few  years  have  found  what  they  believe  to  be  the  very  plug 
— a  plug  of  stone — with  which  Hezekiah  shut  off  these  waters  so  that  they 
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might  be  of  no  advantage  to  Sennacherib  during  his  siege  of  the  city  (H.  A 
Harper's  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries,  pp.  794-405).  But  if  the  aqueduct 
carrying  the  waters  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  was  constructed  only  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  how  could  Isaiah,  prophesying  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  Hezekiah's 
father,  speak  of  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah  which  go  softly  "  ?  The  question 
has  been  asked  by  the  explorers  around  Jerusalem,  and  answered  in  a 
remarkably  practical  manner.  Relying  upon  the  topographical  and  histori- 
cal accuracy  of  the  Bible,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  sinking  shafts 
at  calculated  spots  they  would  discover  a  tunnel  more  ancient  still.  And 
sure  enough,  their  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  tunnel  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  following  a  straighter  course,  which  was  probably 
built  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  carried  the  intermittent  waters  of  the 
Virgin's  Spring  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  when  Isaiah  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz  [Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  Jan.  1889,  pp. 
35,^).  This  smaller  aqueduct,  disused  for  twenty-six  hundred  years,  and 
now  laid  bare  some  20  feet  below  the  ground,  is  the  original  of  ' '  Shiloah's 
waters  which  go  softly,"  immortalised  by  Milton  as 

"  Siloa's  brook,  which  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

"  One  fact,"  says  Professor  Sayce,  "  is  made  very  clear,  whether  it  were  the 
Siloam  tunnel  itself  or  the  second  tunnel  leading  from  it  to  a  lower  reservoir 
that  was  constructed  by  Hezekiah,  in  either  case  the  Pool  of  Siloam  would 
lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30).  '  The  city 
of  David '  must  accordingly  have  stood  on  the  southern  hill,  the  so-called 
Ophel ;  and  since  the  city  of  David  was  identical  with  Zion  according  to  2 
Sam.  v.  7,  this  hill  must  represent  the  original  Mount  of  Zion.  Conse- 
quently the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom  must  be  the  valley  which  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Josephus  as  the  Tyropceon  or  Cheesemakers.  It  once 
divided  both  the  Temple  hill  and  the  southern  hill  from  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  though  it  is  now  choked  with  the  rubbish  which  the  numerous 
destroyers  of  Jerusalem  have  thrown  into  it.  In  some  places  the  rubbish  is 
more  than  70  feet  deep,  and  under  it,  if  anywhere,  we  must  look  for  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  that  were  cut  in  the  rocky  cliff  of  the  city  of  David. 
Here  too,  if  anywhere,  will  be  found  the  relics  of  the  temple  and  palace 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed,  overlaid  with  the  accumulations  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  "  [Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol  i.  pp.    173, 

174)- 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  record  that  the  Siloam  Inscription  has  suffered 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  In  July  1890  (Professor  H. 
Guthe,  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palcestina-Vereins,  Heft  iv. ,  1891,  pp.  286- 
288),  the  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  containing  the  inscription  was 
hewn  out  of  its  place  and  broken  into  several  pieces.     Suspicion  fell  upon 
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fellahin  from  the  village  of  Siloam,  who  had  the  effrontery  even  to  offer  a 
forged  inscription  in  exchange.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  broken  pieces 
of  the  inscription  have  been  recovered,  and  are  now,  or  are  about  to  be, 
deposited  at  Constantinople  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  there.  Fortun- 
ately, there  are  casts  of  the  inscription  in  existence,  and  the  inscription 
itself  has  been  deciphered  and  translated,  so  that  the  harm  done  to  the 
monument  itself,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  is  not  a  loss  of  any  con- 
sequence to  Archaeology. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  Assyrian  Invasions. 

ASSYRIA  had  had,  like  Egypt,  a  long  and  chequered  history  before  the  time 
when  its  annals  take  notice  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  Assyria 
was  constituted  into  a  monarchy  about  1350  B.  c,  which  is  the  date  fixed 
by  Assyrian  scholars  for  Ismidagan,  the  first  in  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings 
(George  Smith,  Assy?~ian  Discoveries,  p.  445).  Its  first  capital  was  Assur 
(now  Kalah  Shergat),  and  it  was  not  till  1300  B.C.  that  Shalmaneser  I. 
made  Nineveh  the  seat  of  government.  Among  his  successors  on  the  throne 
were  monarchs  who,  like  Seti  and  Rameses  of  Egypt,  were  great  builders, 
notably  his  son  Tugulti-ninip  I. ,  B.  c.  1271 ;  Tiglath-Pileser  I. ,  b.  c.  1 120 ;  and 
Assur-nazir-pal,  885  B.C.  It  is  when  we  come  to  his  son,  Shalmaneser 
IL,  who  began  to  reign  in  860  B.C.  that  we  find  the  power  of  Assyria 
extending  westward  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea  his  empire  stretched.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ahab  and  Jehu,  kings  of  Israel,  and  with  Benhadad  and 
Hazael,  kings  of  Damascus.  The  Assyrian  authorities  for  his  reign  are 
an  inscription  engraved  by  himself  on  the  rocks  of  Armenia,  and  the 
Black  Obelisk  brought  by  Layard  from  Nimroud,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (For  the  former  see  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  iii. ,  and  for  the  latter, 
Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  v. ,  first  series. )  From  these  sources  we  learn  that 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  he  encountered  the  combined  forces  of 
Damascus,  Hamath,  and  the  Hittites  at  Karkar,  and  overthrew  them. 
Among  the  allies  the  inscription  mentions  Rimmon-Hidri,  the  Benhadad  of 
the  Books  of  Kings,  and  Akhabbu,  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  Assyrian  chronology  at  this  point  and  at  many  other  points 
with  the  received  chronology  of  Scripture.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  battle  of  Karkar,  B.C.  854,  fell  in  the  closing  years  of  Ahab's  reign, 
and  the  temporary  alliance  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  34) 
may  have  fallen  within  the  three  years  when  there  was  no  war  between  Syria 
and  Israel  (1  Kings  xxii. ).  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  that 
Ahab  fell  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  endeavouring,  with  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  to  rescue  Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria. 
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Another  campaign  of  Shalmaneser,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the 
Black  Obelisk,  was  directed  against  Hazael  of  Damascus,  who  had  murdered 
Benhadad  and  usurped  his  throne  (2  Kings  viii.  15).  The  Assyrian  was 
victorious  in  the  field,  but  the  city  of  Damascus  was  too  powerful  for  him, 
and  he  passed  on,  ravaging  the  Hauran,  and  burning  the  unwalled  towns  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  beyond  the  Jordan.  Returning  from 
the  East,  he  marched  to  the  sea-coast,  and  near  Beyrout  received  the  tribute 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  of  Yahua,  son  of  Khumri.  Yahua  is  no  other  than 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel.  Among  the  reliefs  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Black 
Obelisk  is  one  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  Jehu  are  represented,  and  the 
Jewish  cast  of  features  is  unmistakable.  "  In  calling  Jehu  a  descendant 
of  Omri,  the  Assyrian  king  was  misinformed  ;  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
revolution  which  had  extirpated  the  house  of  Omri,  and  had  placed  Jehu  on 
the  throne.  Like  Ahab,  therefore,  Jehu  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Omri, 
the  founder  of  Samaria,  which  is  frequently  termed  Beth-  Omri,  '  the  house 
of  Omri,'  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  though,  in  the  latter  days  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.  and  Sargon,  '  Beth-Omri '  is  superseded  by  '  Samirina'  "  (Sayce, 
Fresh  Light,  p.  99).  Ot  these  campaigns  there  is  no  mention  in  the  books 
of  Kings. 

The  next  Assyrian  monarch  who  turned  his  arms  against  Syria  was 
Rimmon-Nirari,  grandson  of  Shalmaneser  II.  He  reigned  from  810 
B.C.  to  781.  He  succeeded  in  that  wherein  his  grandfather  had  failed,  and 
took  Damascus,  reducing  it  to  subjection.  "  West  of  the  Euphrates,"  says 
he,  in  an  inscription  which  has  survived,  "  I  subdued  the  land  Khatti,  the 
whole  of  the  land  Akharri  (Phoenicia),  Tyre,  Sidon,  Bit-Khumri,  Edom,  and 
Philistia,  unto  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  the  Setting  Sun,  and  imposed  on 
them  tributes  and  contributions."  The  name  of  his  queen  was  Shammura- 
mat,  the  fabled  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  and  she  is  the  only  Assyrian  queen 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  monumental  inscriptions. 

With  the  death  of  Rimmon-Nirari  in  781  B.C.,  the  glory  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse;  but  in  745  B.C.,  a  usurper,  Pul, 
ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  name  of  one  o  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
earlier  Assyrian  kings,  and  reigning  as  Tiglath-Pileser  IL  He  is  known  by 
both  his  names  in  the  books  of  Kings,  for  the  Pul  of  2  Kings  xv.  19  is 
the  same  as  Tiglath-Pileser  in  2  Kings  xvi.  10.  Although  the  inscriptions 
which  record  the  Annals  of  his  reign  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary condition,  enough  remains,  along  with  the  Scripture  references  to 
his  conquests,  to  show  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  was  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  antiquity*.  He  has  been  called  "  the  Roman  of  the  East,"  and 
the  title  is  equally  appropriate  whether  we  consider  his  achievements  in  war 
or  the  empire  which  he  built  up.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  ruler  of  antiquity 
who  attempted  to  consolidate  an  empire  in  the  manner  to  which  we  have 
been   accustomed  since  Roman   times.     The  nations  which  he  conquered 
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became,  we  are  told,  subject  provinces,  governed  by  Assyrian  satraps,  and 
each  province  had  to  pay  its  annual  contribution  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
From  the  circumstance  that  no  fewer  than  five  Hebrew  kings  are  mentioned 
in  his  Annals,  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  fragments  of  his  history 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  These  kings  are  Azariah.  and  Jehoahaz 
(Ahaz)  of  Judah,  and  Menahem,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea  of  Israel.  Along  with 
them  are  mentioned  their  contemporaries,  Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Hiram  of 
Tyre,  and  two  queens  of  Arabia,  unknown  before  to  history,  Zabibi  and 
Samsi.  The  title  of  Rab-shakeh  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (chaps,  xxxvi. ,  xxxvii.) 
is  found  in  inscriptions,  and  also  the  name  of  Merodach  Baladan.  The 
Annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  wonderfully  confirm  the  accuracy  of  2  Kings  xv. 

Not  long  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Tiglath-Pileser,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, turned  his  attention  to  the  West.  After  the  siege  of  Arpad,  which 
lasted  some  three  years,  the  Assyrian  forces  made  their  way  as  far  as  Syria, 
and  the  conqueror  annexed  Hamath,  which  had  been  joined  in  rebellion  with 
Azariah  (TJzziah),  the  king  of  Judah.  Azariah  had  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  offer  of  submission  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  "  The  alliance  between 
Judah  and  Hamath  had  been  of  long  standing.  David  had  been  the  friend 
of  its  king,  Tow  or  Toi,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Sargon's  reign  the  king  of 
Hamath  bears  a  distinctively  Jewish  name.  This  is  Yahu-bihdi,  or,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  written,  Ilu-bihdi,  where  the  word  Ilu,  ' '  god,"  takes  the  place  of  the 
name  of  the  Covenant  God  of  Israel.  It  is  even  possible  that  Yahu-bihdi  was 
a  Jew,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Hamath  by  Azariah.  At  any 
rate,  the  alliance  between  Judah  and  Hamath  explains  a  passage  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  28  which  has  long  presented  a  difficulty.  It  is  now  clear  that  Jeroboam 
is  here  stated  to  have  won  over  Hamath  to  Israel,  though  previously  it  had 
been  allied  with  Judah.  But  after  Jeroboam's  death,  Jewish  influence  must 
once  more  have  gained  the  ascendancy  among  the  Hamathites  "  (Sayce,  Fresh 
Light,  pp.  102,  103).  It  is  two  years  later  that  we  read  of  Minihimmi  of  Sami- 
rina,  that  is,  Menahem  of  Samaria,  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  other  kings 
presenting  tribute  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  hadagain  directed  hisarms  to  the  West. 
After  the  death  of  Menahem,  and  the  murder  of  Pekahiah  his  son,  Pekah,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne,  attacked  Judah  in  alliance  with  Rezin,  king  of  Damas- 
cus, and  besieged  Jerusalem  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  house  of  David, 
and  setting  a  Syrian,  Ben-Tabeel,  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  Ahaz  had  just 
ascended  the  throne,  and,  conscious  of  weakness,  and  even  of  disaffection  with- 
in Jerusalem  itself,  he  appealed  to  Tiglath-Pileser  for  help.  The  Assyrians 
were  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  crush  Damascus,  and  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  with  its  capital  Jerusalem  to  a  condition  of  vassalage.  Accordingly 
he  marched  into  Syria,  and  we  gather  from  his  inscription  entitled  "The  War 
in  Palestine"  {Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  v.,  first  series,  pp.  51,  52)  the  course 
of  events.  He  scattered  the  forces  of  Rezin,  and  devastated  his  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.     We  read  of  him  at  Gilead,  at  Abel-Bethmaacha,  both  in  his 
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own  Annals  and  in  the  narrative  of  Second  Kings  (xv.  29),  and  even  as 
far  as  Gaza,  which  was  captured  and  laid  under  tribute.  On  his  return  he 
captured  Samaria,  put  Pekah  to  death,  and  left  Hcshea  as  his  vassal  on  the 
throne.  Ten  talents  of  gold  and  a  thousand  of  silver  was  the  tribute  exacted. 
At  Damascus,  which  had  fallen  to  Tiglath-Pileser  after  a  two  years'  siege,  Ahaz 
met  the  conqueror  at  a  great  assemblage  of  tributary  kings  gathered  to  do  him 
homage,  and  professed  such  admiration  of  the  altars  at  which  the  Assyrian 
monarch  sacrificed,  that  he  sent  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  the  fashion 
of  the  altar  and  the  pattern  of  it,  according  to  all  the  workmanship 
thereof,  desiring  him  to  set  it  up  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  against  his  return 
(2  Kings  xvi.  10-18).  Although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  chronology,  yet 
the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  mutilated  though  they  unhappily  are,  give 
us  great  assistance  in  understanding  the  narratives  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(chaps,  xv. ,  xvi. )  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (chaps,  vii. ,  viii. )  prompted 
by  the  events  of  the  time. 

In  727  B.C.  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
IV. ,  the  same  who  besieged  Samaria,  captured  it  (722  B.C.),  and  "carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria  "  (2  Kings  xvii.).  In  place  of  the  Israelites  who  had 
been  deported,  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava, 
Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim  (2  Kings  xvii.  24),  and  it  was  the  hybrid  stock 
produced  by  their  intermarriage  with  the  Israelites  that  were  left  who  are 
known  to  us  in  the  Gospel  history  as  the  Samaritans.  That  these  colonists 
were  not  sent  forthwith  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Hamath  and  the  cities 
of  Babylon  were  not  conquered  by  Assyria  till  a  few  years  later,  and  from  a 
statement  in  the  Annals  of  Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  he  "  made  subject  remote  Arabian  kings 
that  dwelt  in  a  land  which  no  wise  men  and  no  sender  of  messengers  knew,  a 
land  which  had  never  paid  tribute  to  the  kings  of  his  fathers,  and  the  remnant 
of  them  he  transported  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Samaria"  {The  Story  of 
Assyria,  p.  250). 

Sargon,  whose  Annals  are  engraved  on  the  halls  of  Khorsabad,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  in  all  probability  the 
general  who,  under  the  orders  of  Shalmaneser,  took  Samaria,  and  on  Shalman- 
eser's  death  he  seems  to  have  got  easy  possession  of  the  throne.  At  this 
period  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  both  turning  to  Egypt  for  help 
to  resist  the  Assyrians.  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  thought  by  obtaining  the  favour 
of  So  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  king  of  Egypt,  to  secure  himself,  but  the  result 
was  captivity  for  himself  and  deportation  for  his  people.  The  neighbouring 
kings  were  not  deterred  by  that  example,  but  thought  the  accession  of  a  new 
king  of  Assyria  a  good  occasion  for  combining  with  Egypt  and  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  monarch  of  the  East.  The  king  of  Syria  was  easily  beaten,  and 
the  king  of  Hamath  flayed  alive,  and  Sargon  marched  to  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  gave  battle  to  So   or   Shabaka   (the   Sultan  he  is  called)  with  the 
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kings  of  Raphia  and  Gaza,  and  completely  routed  them  before  Raphia,  a 
maritime  city  to  the  south  of  Gaza.  This  was  in  720  B.C.,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Sargon  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
since  Hezekiah,  by  the  advice  of  Isaiah,  kept  aloof  from  the  Egyptian  alliance, 
and  paid  the  tribute  his  father  Ahaz  had  agreed  to  give  to  the  Assyrians. 
It  was  not  till  711  B.C.  that  Sargon  again  appeared  in  the  West.  He 
had  had,  meanwhile,  his  own  troubles  in  the  East.  Merodach-Baladan,  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Chaldeans,  a  small  tribe  then  settled  in  the  marshes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  but  which  soon  became  the  dominant  caste  in  Baby- 
lonia itself,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence of  Assyria.  He  made  alliance  with  Elam,  and  gathered  the  tribes 
of  Mesopotamia  under  his  standard.  In  his  efforts  to  acquire  influence  far 
and  near,  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
recovery  from  dangerous  illness  (Isaiah  xxxix. ).  Hezekiah  received  the 
embassy,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  showed  them  his  gold  and  his  wealth. 
Coming  to  the  ears  of  Sargon,  this  was  an  offence,  and  as  Ashdod  had  at 
the  same  time  rebelled,  the  Assyrians  fell  upon  them  and  conquered.  Of 
Ashdod,  he  says  in  his  Annals :  "In  the  wrath  of  my  heart  I  did  not  divide 
my  army,  and  I  did  not  diminish  the  ranks,  but  I  marched  against  Ashdod 
with  my  warriors"  [Records  of  the  Past,  voL  vii.  p.  40,  first  series).  The  details 
of  this  campaign,  however,  are  not  clear.  Professor  Sayce,  whose  account  we 
have  mainly  followed,  and  who  has  Professor  Cheyne  with  him  as  regards  the 
place  of  Sargon  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (see  Cheyne,  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
165-174;  also  for  another  view,  Rev.  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,^) 
says  of  this  campaign:  *'  It  did  not  last  long  ;  neither  Babylonia  nor  Egypt 
had  time  to  send  any  assistance  to  their  allies.  The  Tartan,  or  commander- 
chief  was  ordered  to  invest  Ashdod  (Isaiah  xx.  1),  while  Sargon  himself  over- 
ran 'the  wide-spreading  land  of  Judah'  and  captured  its  capital,  Jerusalem." 
This  conquest  of  Judah  by  Sargon  explains  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  have 
hitherto  been  unsolved  mysteries.  Thus  an  explanation  is  at  last  offered 
of  the  circumstances  described  by  the  Prophet  in  chapters  x.  and  xi.  Here 
the  Assyrian  army  is  described  as  marching  along  the  usual  high  road  from 
the  north-east,  and  as  halting  at  Nob,  only  an  hour's  journey  distant  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  very  day  when  the  oracle  was  uttered,  while  Isaiah  declares 
the  capital  itself  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (Isaiah  x.  6,  12,  22,  24, 
34).  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Smith  in  his  Isaiah 
(vol.  i.  pp.  169,^)  assigns  the  prophecy  of  chapter  x.  to  Sargon's  campaign 
>n  720,  and  holds  that  having  come  to  the  very  heights  around  Jerusalem  he 
turned  away  by  the  coast-land  of  Philisiia  to  meet  the  Egyptian  army  at 
Raphia.  Sargon  returned  to  the  East,  and  defeated  Merodach-Baladan,  and 
in  705  B.C.  he  was  assassinated.  The  remains  of  his  palace  and  other 
monuments  of  his  reign  discovered  in  recent  explorations  have  enabled  us  to 
recover  the  history  of  a  great  Assyrian  monarch  of  whom  the  only  trace  in 
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the  world's  history  for  over  two  thousand  years  was  Isaiah's  allusion  to  him 
in  recording  the  siege  of  Ashdod  (Isaiah  xx.  1). 

Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Sargon,  and  his  invasion  of  Palestine 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  Scripture  history  (2  Kings  xviii.  xix. , 
2  Chronicles  xxxii. ,  and  Isaiah  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. ).  We  have  an  Assyrian 
account  of  the  same  invasion,  an  inscription  given  by  George  Smith 
(Assyrian  Discoveries,  pp.  303,  ff.),  which  supplements  and  confirms  the 
Scripture  account.  It  was  in  705  B.C.  that  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  in  701  B.  c  we  find  him  on  his  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  tells  how  he  replaced  the  rebellious  king  of  Askelon  by  a 
vassal  of  his  own,  how  he  fought  the  king  of  Egypt,  Tirhaka  (the  Assyrian 
Tarku),  and  overthrew  him  at  El-tekeh  ;  how  he  set  free  the  king  of  Ekron 
from  the  hands  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah  and  restored  him  to  his  throne  ;  and 
how  he  attacked  Hezekiah,  who,  against  the  counsels  of  Isaiah,  had  been 
drifting  to  Egypt.  "  Hezekiah  himself,"  he  says,  "I  shut  up  like  a  bird  in 
a  cage  in  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city.  I  built  a  line  of  forts  against  him,  and  I 
kept  back  his  heel  from  going  forth  out  of  the  great  gate  of  his  city.  I  cut 
off  his  cities  which  I  had  spoiled  from  the  midst  of  his  land,  and  gave  them 
to  Metinti,  king  of  Ashdod,  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  and  Zilbaal,  king  of 
Gaza,  and  I  made  his  country  small.  In  addition  to  their  former  tribute 
and  yearly  gifts,  I  added  other  tribute  and  the  homage  due  to  my  majesty, 
and  I  laid  it  upon  them.  The  fear  of  the  greatness  of  my  majesty  over- 
whelmed him,  even  Hezekiah."  There  is  no  word  that  he  took  Jerusalem, 
although  he  readily  enough  makes  mention  of  other  cities  which  he  cap- 
tured. Nor  does  he  give  any  details  of  his  return  to  Nineveh,  a  silence 
which  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the  disaster  which  annihilated  his  invading 
army.  Singularly  enough,  while  all  three  Scripture  accounts  make  mention 
of  the  siege  of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  his 
Annals.  To  make  up  for  the  omission,  we  have  a  splendid  sculpture,  occupy- 
ing several  slabs  in  one  of  the  halls  of  Sennacherib's  palace,  representing  the 
captives  of  Lachish  passing  before  the  Assyrian  monarch,  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  over  it  an  inscription,  "  Sennacherib,  King  of  nations,  King  of  Assyria, 
seated  on  an  exalted  throne,  receives  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Lachish. "  The 
sculpture  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  Hebrew  history.  After  his  invasion  of  Palestine  Sennacherib 
lived  twenty  years.  He  waged  war  with  the  combined  forces  of  Elam  and 
Babylon,  and  overcame  them  in  a  battle  which  is  recorded  on  what  is  called 
the  Taylor  Cylinder,  one  of  the  finest  battle-pieces,  we  are  told,  in  any 
literature.  He  did  much  to  strengthen  and  beautify  Nineveh,  and  his  palace, 
recovered  in  recent  explorations,  has  yielded  up  treasures  to  the  Assyriologist 
of  the  greatest  value  in  reconstructing  the  history  of  Sennacherib's  times. 
His  end  was  tragic  enough.  "  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  worshipping  in 
the   house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons 
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smote  him  with  the  sword  :  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia. 
And  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead  "  (2  Kings  xix.  37).  It  seems 
that  these  two  parricides  were  jealous  of  the  favours  shown  to  Esarhaddon. 
This  does  not  rest  upon  mere  conjecture.  There  is  among  the  clay  tablets 
in  the  British  Museum  one  which  is  actually  the  will  of  Sennacherib,  executed 
some  time  before  his  death,  by  which  he  bequeaths  his  valuables  to  Esar- 
haddon, his  favourite  son. 

Esarhaddon  was  a  great  king,  ruling  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile. 
The  Assyrian  texts  have  much  to  relate  of  his  expeditions — now  into 
distant  Media,  again  to  Meroe,  the  stronghold  of  Tirhaka  of  Ethiopia,  and 
even  to  Arabia.  The  kings  of  the  Khatti  and  of  the  nations  beyond  the 
sea, — kings  from  Cyprus  and  from  Syria,  including  Manasseh  of  Judah, 
obeyed  his  summons  and  paid  homage  to  him  at  Nineveh  in  676  B.C. 
(compare  2  Chronicles  xxxiii. ).  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  great  builder,  and 
he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Babylon  as  well  as  Nineveh  (George  Smith, 
Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  316).  He  had  reigned  little  more  than  ten  years 
when  he  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  his  son,  the  famous  Assur-bani- 
pal — the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks.  In  668  B.  c.  he  died,  leaving  Assur- 
bani-pal  sole  ruler  of  Assyria.  In  his  reign  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  was  destroyed,  and  Nahum  alludes  to  it  as  recent  when  he  predicted 
the  downfall  of  Nineveh  (Nahum  iii. ).  As  he  does  not  figure  in  the  Scripture 
history,  unless  he  be  the  "  great  and  noble  Asnapper  "  (Ezra  iv.  9,  10),  we 
need  but  refer  to  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  famous  library  which  he 
collected  at  Kouyunjik,  and  which  preserved  for  twenty-five  hundred  years 
so  many  precious  Babylonian  texts.  It  was  in  630  B.C.  that  Assur-bani-pal 
is  supposed  to  have  died,  and  the  glory  of  Asshur  began  forthwith  to  decline. 
A  little  longer,  and  Nineveh  with  her  palaces  and  her  treasures,  Nineveh, 
which  had  been  the  capital  city  of  great  conquerors,  and  had  multiplied  hei 
merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven  (Nahum  iii.  16),  fell  (606  B.  c. )  before 
the  combined  forces  of  Medes  and  Babylonians — fell  suddenly  and  finally,  to 
rise  no  more. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

Babylon  and  Persia. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  left  Babylon 
the  leading  power  in  the  East.  Egypt  had  meanwhile  been  recovering  strength, 
and  had  begun  to  feel  the  promptings  of  her  old  ambitions.  Pharaoh-Necho 
had  set  his  heart  upon  Asiatic  conquests,  but  the  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  who 
by  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  declined  an  Egyptian  alliance,  and  felt  bound  by 
loyalty  to  his  Assyrian  suzerain,  threw  himself  across  the  path  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  and  lost  his  life  at  Megiddo,  609  B.C.  His  sons,  Jehoahaz — who  only 
reigned  three  months  when  he  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt — and  Jehoiakim,  who 
reigned  eleven  years,  were  poor  successors  to  such  a  king  as  Josiah  ;  and  when 
Jehoiachin  had  reigned  but  three  months  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans 
from  Babylon.  Pharaoh-Necho  had  barely  reached  the  Euphrates  on  his 
eastward  march  when  he  met  the  Babylonian  army  under  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Carchemish,  and  was  completely  routed.  The  battle  of  Carchemish  (605 
B.  C. )  left  the  Babylonian  undisputed  master  of  Western  Asia.  Judah  and  other 
countries  became  subject  to  him,  and  in  604  B.C.  Nebuchadnezzar  became  sole 
king  of  Babylon.  The  narratives  in  2  Kings  and  2  Chronicles,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah,  who  gives  the  king  of  Babylon's  name  as  Nebuchadrezzar, 
record  his  treatment  of  his  vassals  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  siege  and  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (586  B.  c. ).  Of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Annals  but  little  has 
survived  to  us,  but  that  little  is  of  importance  as  containing  an  allusion  to  his 
campaign  in  Egypt  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Jeremiah's  prophecy  (chapter  xliii.)  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  in%-asion  of 
Egypt,  which  was  to  be  as  powerless  in  his  hands  as  the  cloak  which  the 
shepherd  wraps  round  him,  has  received  recently  a  striking  illustration. 
Jeremiah  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  remnant  of  Judah  had  been 
carried  off  to  Egypt  against  their  will  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  they  had  made  Tahpanhes  their  place  of  refuge,  thinking  themselves 
safe  in  the  territory  and  fortress  of  a  king  who  had  been  an  ally  of  Zedekiah 
of  Judah.  "  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes, 
saying,  Take  great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  the  clay  in  the 
brick  kiln  (or  in  the  pavement  of  brick)  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house 
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in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of  Judah;  and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that 
I  have  hid  ;  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over  them."  One  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  in  the  recent  explorations  of  Lower  Egypt  is  the 
finding,  as  is  believed,  of  this  very  pavement  of  brick  by  Mr  Flinders  Petrie 
in  June  1886.  Describing  a  great  open-air  platform  of  brickwork  which 
had  been  laid  bare,  such  as  is  found  now  outside  all  great  houses  in  Egypt, 
where  the  owner  receives  his  friends  and  transacts  business  or  drinks  coffee 
with  them,  he  says  :  "  This  platform  is  therefore  unmistakably  the  brickwork 
of  pavement  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  at  Tahpanhes.  Here 
the  ceremony  described  by  Jeremiah  took  place  before  the  chiefs  of  the 
fugitives  assembled  on  the  platform,  and  here  Nebuchadnezzar  spread  his  royal 
pavilion.  The  very  nature  of  the  site  is  precisely  applicable  to  all  the 
events."  Taken  along  with  a  recently  discovered  inscription,  which  tells 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Assouan,  the  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  Mr  Flinders  Petrie's  identification  is  raised 
tocertainty.  Of  Nebuchadnezzar's  campaigns  andannals  generally,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  but  little  record  outside  the  Bible  narrative  in  the  historical  books, 
and  in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel ;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  the 
Assyrian  cylinders  are  rich  in  historical  records,  the  Babylonian  are  rather 
concerned  with  religion  or  with  the  royal  palaces  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa. 
The  greatness  of  his  public  works  has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  the 
Hanging  Gardens  which  were  built  for  his  queen  were  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Babylonian  Empire  began  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  virtually  ended 
with  him.  "The  head  of  gold"  (Dan.  il  36)  soon  gave  place  to  "the 
breast  and  arms  of  silver."  Evil-Merodach,  Nergal-Sharezer,  and  a  son  of 
this  latter  in  succession,  occupied  the  throne  for  but  a  few  short  years,  when 
it  was  usurped  by  Nabu-nahid  or  Nabonidos,  the  name  by  which  he  is  better 
known.  He  was  the  son  of  Rab-mag,  and  his  wife  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nitocris,  immortalized  on  the  page  of 
Herodotus,  a  supposition  which  helps  to  explain  Daniel  v.  2,  6.  Nabonidos 
does  not  come  into  view  at  all  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  but  his  son  Belshazzar, 
who  was  likely  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  towards  the  close  of  his 
seventeen  years'  reign.  It  is  in  this  dual  sovereignty  perhaps  that  we  are  to 
find  the  explanation  of  the  expression,  "  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom"  (Dan. 
v.  7,  16,  29).  For  long  there  was  no  trace  of  Belshazzar  in  the  Babylonian 
Annals,  but  now  we  have  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidos,  speaking  of  "  Bilu-sarra- 
utsur  (Belshazzar),  the  eldest  son,  the  offspring  of  my  heart,"  and  in  Records 
of  the  Past  (vol.  iii. ,  second  series)  Professor  Sayce  gives  a  translation  or 
three  Contract-Tablets  relating  to  Belshazzar.  The  first  is  dated  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Nabonidos,  and  tells  the  price  at  which  the  secretary  of  Belshazzar, 
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son  of  the  king,  rents  a  house  for  three  years.  The  second,  dated  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Nabonidos,  tells  how  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  the  king,  had  to 
give  security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  his  house  like  any 
ordinary  citizen.  In  the  third  Belshazzar's  steward  pays  a  debt  owed  by  "  the 
son  of  the  king,"  with  principal  and  interest.  This  takes  place  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Nabonidos,  and  in  six  years  more  Cyrus  will  have  entered  Babylon. 

This  new  name  now  claims  our  attention.  Both  in  the  Scripture  history 
and  in  the  literature  of  Greece  Cyrus  occupies  a  large  place  ;  both  among 
Jews  and  Greeks  he  is  held  up  to  admiration  and  honour.  Inscriptions 
lately  discovered  have  modified  in  some  important  particulars  the  views 
hitherto  entertained  regarding  him.  The  clay  documents  by  which  the 
generally-received  views  have  been  modified  are  a  cylinder  inscribed  by 
order  of  Cyrus,  a  tablet  describing  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  it,  and  an  account  given  by  Nabonidos  of  his 
restoration  of  temples  at  Haran  and  Sepharvaim.  In  these  documents  Cyrus, 
who  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  Zoroastrian  monotheist,  is  represented  as  the 
young  servant  of  Merodach,  as  sacrificing  peace-offerings  to  the  gods,  as 
restoring  Nebo  to  his  old  shrine,  and  the  like,  from  which  it  is  clear  he  was 
no  monotheist.  Like  the  Romans  in  later  times,  he  adopted  as  his  own  the 
gods  of  the  people  he  had  conquered.  Neither  was  Cyrus  a  Persian,  though 
he  is  thus  described.  ' '  Both  he  and  his  ancestors  were  kings  of  Anzan  or 
Elam.  The  empire  which  he  founded  was  not  a  Persian  one  ;  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  was  the  real  founder  of  that.  It  was  only  as  the  predecessor 
of  Darius,  and  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility  to  the  readers  of  a  later  day,  that 
Cyrus  could  be  called  a  king  of  Persia,  as  he  is  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  where 
the  original  words  of  his  proclamation  '  King  of  Elam '  have  been  changed 
into  the  more  intelligible  '  King  of  Persia '  (Ezra  i.  2).  Elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  (Isaiah  xxi. ),  when  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  is  described,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Persia,  only  of  Elam  and  Media, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  ancestral 
dominions  of  Cyrus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ecbatana  which  he  had  annexed. 
This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  revelations  of  the  monuments,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  records." 

It  is  well  known  that  Cyrus,  after  having  brought  under  his  sway  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  overthrown  the  Lydian  kingdom,  and  conquered 
Asia  Minor,  is  reported  as  having  captured  Babylon,  and  handed  over  the 
captured  city  to  Darius  the  Mede,  538  B.C. ,  who  ruled  in  Babylon  two  years 
under  Cyrus.  It  now  appears  from  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  that  Cyrus 
was  himself  engaged  at  some  distance  from  Babylon  when  Gobryas,  his 
commander-in-chief,  took  the  city,  which  fell,  not  as  the  result  of  Cyrus' 
splendid  strategy,  but  rather  from  treachery  and  divided  counsels  within. 
It  is  even  thought  that  the  exiled  Jews  of  Babylon  had  been  in  communication 
with  Cyrus,  looking  to  him  as  the  great  deliverer,  which  he  proved  himself  to 
be.     It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Babylonian    Chronicle   contains  a 
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reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  captives  to  their  homes,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  a  scheme  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Cyrus,  by  which, 
at  the  same  time,  God's  promises  to  Israel  were  fulfilled.  But  to  return 
to  Babylon.  Mr  T.  G.  Pinches  states  the  sequence  of  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  of  Babylon  and  the  relations  between  Cyrus  and 
Darius  as  follows  (see  The  Guardian,  October  14,  1891)  : — "Tammuz 
(June-July)  16th  :  Gobryas,  General  of  Cyrus,  goes  down  to  Babylon. 
Marcheswan  (Oct. -Nov. )  3rd  :  Cyrus  arrives  at  Babylon,  and  promises  peace 
to  the  city.  Gobryas  appoints  governors  there.  Marchesevan  nth  :  Action 
of  Gobryas  and  death  of  Belshazzar  during  the  night.  Adar  27th,  Nisan  3 
(Feb. -March)  :  Mourning  for  Belshazzar."  "From  the  above,"  adds  Mr 
Pinches,  "we  see  that  Belshazzar  was  practically  king  when  Babylon  was 
taken.  The  final  action  took  place,  and  Belshazzar  was  killed  during  the 
night.  The  city  was  taken  by  Gobryas,  and  not  by  Cyrus.  Moreover, 
Gobryas  appointed  governors  in  Babylon.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  unreasonable  to  identify  Gobryas  and  Darius  the  Mede  as  being 
one  and  the  same  person."  This  and  other  questions  have  not  yet  come 
through  the  crucible  (see  Dr  Driver,  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p. 
468),  but  enough  has  of  late  been  brought  to  light  to  cause  us  to  wait  for 
weightier  reasons  than  have  yet  been  adduced  before  giving  up  the  historical 
character  of  the  Book  of  DanieL 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

General  Results  for  the  Old  Testament. 

i.  If  there  is  any  result  which  is  rendered  certain  from  the  foregoing 
chapters,  it  is  the  antiquity  of  tlie  art  of  writing.  Classical  scholars  are 
aware  how  this  question  comes  into  the  discussion  of  the  Homeric  poems — 
how  the  Wolfians  denied  and  the  anti-Wolfians  affirmed  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  writing  in  Homeric  times,  and  how  the  almost  complete  silence 
of  Homer  on  the  subject  really  seemed  to  imply  that  writing  was  still  unknown. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  now  to  imagine  that  the  Greeks,  holding  inter- 
course with  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  by  sea,  and  meeting  the  far-spread  Hittite 
and  Babylonian  civilisation  in  Cyprus  and  Ionia,  could  have  remained  so 
long  without  the  knowledge  of  writing  exhibited  in  the  hieroglyphics  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  these  peoples.  And,  more  to  the  point  for  Bible 
students,  the  late  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews  has 
been  alleged  against  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  narratives  of  the 
early  history  of  Israel.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  the  ground  on  which 
this  allegation  is  made,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  Babylonian  script,  and  especially  in  the  face  of 
the  Tel-el-Amarna  Tablets,  written  from  Palestine,  and  containing  frequent 
Hebrew  glosses  upon  Assyrian  words  employed.  Whatever  these  discoveries 
may  contribute  towards  a  more  exact  history  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  as  spoken 
and  written,  it  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  then.  And  if  it  be  true  {Records  of 
the  Past,  vol.  v. ,  new  series)  that  contemporaneous  inscriptions  of  Sargon  of 
Accad,  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  have  been  discovered,  of  date  3800  B.  C. ,  we 
have  opened  up  to  us  possibilities  for  the  transmission  of  authentic  history 
from  the  remotest  past. 

2.  Another  result  which  has  been  established  is  the  existence  of  materials 
for  accurate  history  from  a  period  earlier  than  the  call  of  Abraham.  The 
early  history  of  Israel  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  newer  criticism,  as  if  it  had 
been  no  better  than  a  romance,  a  novel  with  a  purpose — a  series  of  legends 
deftly  put  together  to  account  for  a  people  whose  origin  was  wrapped  in 
obscurity.     The  antiquity  of  the  great  empires  in  the  midst  of  which  Israel 
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played  its  part,  as  proved  by  the  monuments,  should  scatter  the  objections  of 
the  critics.  The  clouds  that  rested  for  so  long  upon  those  great  Eastern 
empires  have  lifted,  and  we  can  see  the  great  movements  of  commerce  and 
wax,  of  conquest  and  civilization,  in  constant  progress  in  the  light  of  the 
monuments.  Light  is  shed  upon  the  Scripture  story  from  all  sides.  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  annals,  seals,  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  a  high  civilization 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  mythic  or  legendary  character  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  early  history  of  IsraeL  The  monuments  have  done  much 
of  recent  years  to  restore  the  diminishing  credit  of  the  Scripture  writers, 
because  they  have  shown  what  a  wealth  of  material  was  in  existence  for 
accurate  history. 

3.  Another  result  is  confirmation  in  numerous  instances  of  Scripture 
incidents.  Many  of  these  have  been  noticed  as  we  went  along.  Episodes 
that  seemed  to  critics  unhistorical  have  had  their  historical  character  placed 
beyond  doubt  Statements  which  seemed  inconsistent  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained, and  valuable  confirmation  has  been  given  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
by  inscriptions  not  so  much  confirming  it  as  supplementing  it.  ' '  Archaeo- 
logy," it  has  been  well  said,  "  more  often  supplements  than  confirms  history. 
It  either  speaks  when  history  is  silent,  or,  if  it  speaks  of  the  same  person  or 
event,  it  speaks  in  so  different  a  relation  and  with  so  novel  a  voice,  that 
the  historical  imagination,  tempered  by  severe  criticism,  must  be  called  into 
play  before  the  real  connection  and  harmony  between  the  written  history  and 
the  archaeological  evidence  can  be  apprehended.  But  when  this  adjustment 
has  taken  place,  when  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  monumental  and  literary, 
has  been  focused,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  event  or  personage  under  discussion, 
the  result  is  a  vividness  of  realisation,  a  certainty  of  conviction,  which  no  other 
means  can  attain."  Apply  this  to  Pharaoh  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Cyrus,  and  how  true  it  is  seen  to  be.  We  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  for  the  commentary  supplied  by  the  monuments  to  so 
much  of  the  sacred  writings. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Gospel  Sites. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  Palestine  was  a  Roman  Province.  There  were 
four  chief  divisions  of  the  land — Judaea  in  the  south,  Galilee  in  the 
north,  Samaria  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  and  Peraea  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  North  of  Peraea  was  a  district  which  included  Ituraea,  Trachonitis, 
Abilene,  Gaulanitis,  Auranitis,  Batanaea,  and  Decapolis ;  north-west  of 
Galilee,  Phoenicia  occupied  a  strip  of  coast  famous  as  the  land  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  Sarepta  in  earlier  days.  The  country  was  occupied  by  a 
busy  and  prosperous  population.  Galilee,  in  particular,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  lake,  was  crowded  with  populous  towns.  The  ministry 
of  Jesus  lay  mostly  in  Galilee,  which  was  "  His  own  country,"  although  on 
occasions  full  of  interest,  He  "must  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  and  had 
to  retire  to  "the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  and  "went  away  beyond 
Jordan  into  the  place  where  John  at  first  baptized."  There  are  not  a  few 
spots  where  the  traveller  feels  sure  that  he  is  in  the  very  footsteps  of  Jesus. 
No  one  can  climb  the  long  and  difficult  ascent  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
Jerusalem  without  feeling  that  he  is  walking  where  Christ  has  walked. 
Bethany  is  still  fragrant  with  its  memories  of  Him,  of  His  tenderness  and 
power,  of  His  human  nature  and  His  Divine.  The  knoll  behind  Bethany 
is  likely  to  have  been  the  spot  hallowed  by  His  ascension.  ' '  He  led  them 
out,"  we  are  told,  "  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  .  .  .  was  parted  from  them,  and 
carried  up  into  heaven."  The  spot  where  the  traveller,  coming  round  from 
Bethany,  catches  the  view  of  the  Holy  City,  a  spot  so  often  described 
with  enthusiasm  and  rapture,  is  almost  certainly  the  spot  where  Jesus  saw  the 
city  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  (Luke  xix.  41).  At  the  base  of  Olivet,  in 
the  angle  made  by  the  road  striking  directly  up  the  hill  and  the  road  cross- 
ing the  southern  shoulder  of  Olivet,  the  traveller  would  fain  seek  Geth- 
semane,  but  it  is  disfigured  beyond  identification  by  the  religious  edifices 
built  all  over  the  place  by  Greek  and  Latin  Christians.  Bethlehem,  with  its 
memories  of  His  birth,  is  particularly  sacred,  and  the  traveller,  when  shown 
the  grotto  under  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  where  tradition  says  the  Infant  Re- 
deemer was  laid,  realizes  that  here,  or  somewhere  close  by,  the  great  mystery 
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of  the  Incarnation  was  fulfilled.  Nazareth,  nestling  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
remains  dear  as  the  home  of  His  youth,  and  the  hill-top  of  Nazareth  with  its 
far-stretching  view  has  been  claimed  as  a  spot  on  which  we  may  be  morally 
certain  that  the  feet  of  Christ  have  trod. 

Another  place  which  has  been  rendered  for  ever  sacred  by  the  feet  of 
Christ  is  Jacob's  Well,  about  two  miles  east  of  Nablous,  the  ancient  Sche- 
chem.  The  site  is  acknowledged  by  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians.  When 
examined  by  Captain  Anderson,  R.  E. ,  in  1866,  it  was  only  75  feet  deep, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  depth  was  greater,  as  quantities 
of  rubbish  have  fallen  into  it,  and  passers-by  for  centuries  have  thrown 
stones  into  it.  In  188 1  the  depth  was  diminished  to  67  feet.  In  that  year 
a  visitor  (Rev.  Charles  Wright  Barclay,  in  Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly 
Statement,  1881,  p.  212),  disappointed  at  finding  merely  a  dark  irregular  hole 
amid  a  mass  of  ruins,  instead  of  the  remains  of  a  well,  made  an  interesting 
discovery.  He  had  clambered  down  with  his  wife  into  the  vault  over  the  well, 
and  noticed  a  dark  crack  between  the  stones.  Removing  some  stones  and 
earth,  he  was  able  to  trace  part  of  a  curved  aperture  in  a  large  slab  of  stone. 
He  cleared  away  more  earth  and  stones,  and  distinguished  the  circular 
mouth  of  the  well,  though  it  was  blocked  by  an  immense  mass  of  stones. 
Calling  in  help  to  remove  this  mass,  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
opening  of  the  well  was  clear.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  traveller,  ' '  to  de- 
scribe our  feelings  as  we  gazed  down  the  open  well,  and  sat  on  that  ledge  on 
which  doubtless  the  Saviour  rested,  and  felt  with  our  fingers  the  grooves  in 
the  stone  caused  by  the  ropes  by  which  the  water-pots  were  drawn  up." 
This  recent  discovery  has  greatly  enhanced  an  identification  which  has  long 
been  acknowledged,  and  which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  and  still  more  with  Him  who, "being  wearied  with  His  journey,  sat  as 
He  was  on  the  well"  (John  iv.  6). 

We  can  only  mention  one  or  two  places  connected  with  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus  upon  which  recent  explorations  have  thrown  light.  The  exact  site  of 
Bethabara  (John  i.  28)  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  because  ' '  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  and  all  the  region 
around  about  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii.  5)  went  out  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  went 
to  him  obviously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"  Pilgrims'  bathing-place,"  opposite  Jericho,  Bethabara  must  be  located  there. 
The  question  then  arose,  How  could  Jesus  have  spent  two  days  there  (John 
L  29,  35),  and  on  the  third  day  have  been  present  at  the  wedding  at 
Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  1),  traversing  in  one  day  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  ? 
As  far  as  Be  habara  is  concerned,  the  difficulty  has  been  solved  by  a  discovery 
of  Major  Conder's.  He  found  Abarah  given  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  main 
Jordan  fords,  just  above  where  the  river  Jalud,  flowing  down  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  falls  into  the  Jordan.  It  would  thus  coincide  with  Beth-barah  in 
Judges  vii    24.     As  the  distance  of  a  Bethabara  located  at  this  spot  would 
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be  only  twenty-two  miles  from  the  most  probable  site  of  Cana,  the  identifica- 
tion of  Major  Conder  seems  certain  ;  only  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
this  was  the  place  where  Jesus  Himself  was  baptized.  John  did  not  always 
baptize  at  the  same  place.  He  baptized  at  y£non,  near  to  Salim,  because 
there  were  many  fountains  there  (John  iii.  23),  and  the  Synoptists  clearly  im- 
ply that  he  baptized  at  the  Jordan  fords  near  Jericho.  That  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized by  John  at  the  traditional  site  of  the  Baptism  near  Jericho  ;  that  im- 
mediately after  He  was  tempted  of  the  devil ;  that  afterwards,  on  His  way 
to  Galilee,  He  found  the  Baptist  engaged  at  Bethabara  ;  that  there  He  won 
the  allegiance  of  several  of  John's  disciples,  and  that  He  went  with  them  from 
thence  to  Cana  to  the  marriage,  is  a  sequence  of  events  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  alike  of  the  topography  and  the  history.  It  is  true  the  diffi- 
culty about  Bethabara  has  been  got  rid  of  in  a  different  way.  The  manu- 
script authorities  against  reading  Bethabara  are  overwhelming,  and  "  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan  "  is  now  read  in  all  editions  of  the  Greek  text.  Origen  says 
that  most  of  the  MSS.  read  Bethania,  but  he  adopts  Bethabara.  Chrysostom 
likewise  accepts  it,  mentioning,  however,  the  older  reading.  Jerome  mentions 
Bethabara  only.  Major  Conder  {Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  320)  suggests  the 
explanation  as  follows: — "We  can  scarcely  suppose  the  present  reading  to 
be  a  late  invention  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  if  the  site  of 
the  Abarah  ford  be  accepted,  for  Bethania  beyond  Jordan  is  evidently  the 
province  ot  Batanea,  already  described  as  extending  from  Pella  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  as  the  ford  now  discovered  is  north  of  Pella,  it  leads  into 
Batanea,  where  the  village  of  Bethabara  would  have  stood." 

There  are  no  places  more  intimately  associated  with  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  than  the  cities  by  the  Galilean  lake  where  so  many  of  His  discourses 
were  spoken,  and  so  many  of  His  mighty  works  were  done.  Of  the  nine 
cities  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  which  were  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
sites  of  several  have  been  identified.  Tiberias  stands  upon  its  ancient  site — 
although  the  feet  of  Christ  seem  never  to  have  trodden  its  streets, — and  has 
a  population  of  between  5000  and  6000,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews.  Some  ten 
boats  go  out  from  it  to  fish  in  the  lake.  Magdala  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Mejdel,  a  miserable  village  a  little  to  the  north.  These  two  are  the 
only  places  now  inhabited  about  the  lake.  Bethsaida  no  longer  remains, 
but  a  site  has  been  proposed  for  it  at  Ain-et-Tabghah,  where  a  dilapidated 
mill  and  a  copious  fountain  are  now  the  chief  objects  that  meet  the  eye. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  northward,  upon  a  low  promontory  running  out  into 
the  lake,  and  at  its  north-western  corner,  is  Tell  Hum.  Amid  tall  weeds 
and  huge  boulders  are  fallen  columns,  large  and  exquisitely  carved,  which  have 
been  claimed  as  remains  of  Capernaum.  The  ruins  close  to  the  water's  edge 
have  been  called  the  White  Synagogue,  and  if  the  identification  of  Teil  Hum 
with  Capernaum  is  correct,  as  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  long  contended,  then 
we  have  here  the  site  of  the  synagogue  which   was   built  by  the  Roman 
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centurion  (Luke  viL  4,  5),  and  in  which  our  Lord  pronounced  the  discourse 
on  the  Bread  of  Life  (John  vi. ).  The  identification  is  opposed,  however,  by 
Major  Conder  and  others,  who  claim  Khan  Minyeh,  about  -2.\  miles  from  Tell 
Hum,  as  the  site,  and  found  upon  Minai,xa  nickname  given  to  the  followers 
of  Christ  in  the  Talmud,  as  determining  the  Galilean  home  of  Christ.  There 
is  no  certainty,  for  there  are  difficulties  as  to  both.  The  area  within  which 
Capernaum  must  have  lain  is  however  greatly  narrowed  by  exploration  and 
research,  and  over  the  ground  between  the  rival  sites  the  feet  of  Christ  have 
doubtless  often  passed  as  He  went  to  and  from  "  His  own  city."  Chorazin 
is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  at  Kerazeh,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake  on  the  right  bank  of  the  wady  going  up,  and  Khersa  on  the  eastern 
side  may  stand  for  Gergesa,  where  Jesus  was  met  by  the  two  demoniacs 
coming  out  of  the  tombs  (Matt.  ix.  1). 

But  it  is  time  to  follow  our  Lord  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital. 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  the  capital  of  the  land,  as  Herod  the 
Great  had  restored  and  adorned  it.  The  palaces  which  Herod  had  built 
were  unrivalled  for  magnificence  and  wealth.  His  own  residence,  built,  it 
has  been  supposed,  upon  the  old  site  of  the  palace  of  David,  was  extensive 
and  splendid,  with  cloisters,  and  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  a  lofty  enclosing 
wall.  He  added  towers  wherewith  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the 
city — Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne.  Of  these  Hippicus,  which  still 
forms  part  of  the  fortifications,  and  greets  the  traveller  as  he  enters  the  city 
by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  is  the  only  building  which  has  survived  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  citadel  of  Antonia  rose  over  against  the  Temple, 
and  communicated  with  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was  the  Prsetorium  of 
Pilate,  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  John  (chap,  xviii.  28,  33  ;  xix.  9).  It 
was  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  sometimes  required  to  step  in 
and  quell  disturbances  that  arose  at  the  Jewish  feasts  (Acts  xxi.  26,  ff. ),  and 
it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  now  have  similar 
duties  to  perform  at  Easter  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  their 
barracks  on  its  ancient  site.  Herod  had  also  replaced  the  old  Temple  of 
Zerubbabel  by  another,  outrivalling  Solomon's — 

"  Far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 


rar  un  appearing  uKe  a 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires. 


He  had  so  enlarged  it  as  to  include  all  or  nearly  all  the  present  Noble 
Sanctuary,  and  there  were  approaches  leading  to  it  from  the  western  side  of 
the  city.  Josephus  mentions  four  gates  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  enclosures 
of  the  Temple,  the  first  leading  to  the  king's  palace  by  a  passage  over  the 

1  "  Min  "  is  the  word  applied  at  the  present  day  to  a  Jew  who  has  become 
an  apostate  from  Judaism,  and  a  believer  in  Christ.  The  word  is  made  up  of 
the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  "Believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
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intermediate  valley.  The  arch  known  as  "Robinson's  Arch  was  probably 
the  same  as  Zion  Bridge  mentioned  in  connection  with  Agrippa  and  Titus 
by  Josephus.  It  would  therefore  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  Christ,  and  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  probably  gazed  often 
upon  this  lofty  arch  crossing  the  ravine  "  {Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple 
Hill,  p.  97).  Running  along  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple  area  was 
Solomon's  Porch  (John  x.  23),  a  double  cloister,  originally  built  and  orna- 
mented by  Solomon,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Kidron 
valley  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  opposite.  Warren  tells  us  that  the  wall 
still  exists,  but  all  trace  of  the  Porch  has  disappeared. 

We  can  only  mention  here  one  or  two  sacred  sites  which  have  received 
elucidation  if  not  decisive  settlement  of  recent  years.  One  of  these  is  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda.  The  Virgin's  Fountain,  which  supplies  the  Pool  ofSiloam 
by  means  of  the  tunnel  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  often 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  among 
others  lends  the  authority  of  his  name  to  this  identification.  It  is  an  inter- 
mittent spring,  and  its  waters  are  still  resorted  to  by  men  and  women  suffering 
from  rheumatic  complaints.  But  it  is  too  far  from  the  Sheep  Gate  to  be  the 
pool  mentioned  by  St  John.  As  far  back  as  1872,  M.  Clermont  Ganneau 
suggested  that  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  might  be  found  near  the  Church  of  St 
Anne,  where  tradition  has  located  the  house  of  the  mother  of  Mar}*,  calling  it 
Beth  Anna,  "house  of  Anne."  This  expression  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Bethesda,  for  both  of  them  signify  "  House  of  Mercy."  This  suggestion  has 
borne  fruit,  and  in  1888  what  is  now  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Pool 
of  Bethesda  was  found  a  short  distance  north-west  of  the  Church  of  St 
Anne.  It  is  55  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  measures  \z\  feet  in  breadth. 
A  flight  of  twenty-four  steps  leads  down  into  the  pool  from  the  eastern 
scarp  of  rock.  Herr  Schick,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  discover}*,  soon 
came  upon  a  sister-pool,  lying  end  to  end,  60  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth 
as  the  first.  The  first  pool  was  arched  in  by  five  arches,  while  five  corre- 
sponding porches  ran  along  the  side  of  the  pool.  At  a  later  period  a  church 
was  built  over  the  pool  by  the  Crusaders,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  so  far 
impressed  by  the  fact  of  five  arches  below  that  they  shaped  their  crypt  into 
five  arches  in  imitation.  They  left  an  opening  for  getting  down  to  the  water, 
and  further,  as  a  crowning  proof  that  they  regarded  the  pool  as  Bethesda, 
they  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  crypt  a  fresco  representing  the  angel  troubling 
the  water.  Eusebius,  writing  in  the  fourth  century,  refers  to  these  twin  pools, 
and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in  A.D.  333,  speaking  of  two  great  pools  at  the 
side  of  the  Temple,  one  on  either  hand  as  he  entered  Jerusalem  from  the 
east,  refers  to  the  twin  pools  as  being  now  within  the  city.  "  They  have  five 
porches,"  he  says,  "  and  are  called  Bethsaida.  Here  the  sick  of  many  years 
were  wont  to  be  healed."  This  testimony  agrees  well  with  the  results  01 
recent  discovery,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  long-sought-for  and  long-disputed 
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site  had  at  last  been  found.     (See  George  St  Clair,  Buried  Cities  and  Bible 
Countries,  pp.  326-329.) 

In  connection  with  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus  there  are  many  sites 
pointed  out  which  have  come  down  by  immemorial  tradition.  The  Via 
Dolorosa,  with  its  various  stations,  has  been  identified,  though  not  by  any  tan- 
gible evidence,  with  Christ's  way  from  the  Praetorium  to  Golgotha.  But  in  the 
convent  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion,  close  by  the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  Arch,  down 
close  to  the  rock  there  is  shown  a  piece  of  pavement  clearly  of  Roman  make 
and  form.  It  is  thirty  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  street,  and  reminds 
us  of  the  place  called  "  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha"  (John 
xix.  13). 

One  of  the  sites  upon  which  the  Christian  traveller  above  all  wishes  to 
have  certainty  is  Golgotha,  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  tradition  of 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  has  located  it  within  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Within  this  old  and  famous  Christian  sanctuary  are  shown  to 
pilgrims  from  every  country  under  heaven,  the  Pillar  of  the  Scourging — the 
Chapels  of  the  Parting  of  the  Raiment,  of  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and 
of  the  very  Cross  itself.  The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  a  white  marble 
structure  twenty-six  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  "wherein  never  man 
before  was  laid."  The  part  the  Sepulchre  played  in  the  Crusades  needs  only 
to  be  mentioned  ;  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Fire 
from  year  to  year  is  painful  to  every  true  Christian  heart.  The  tradition 
has  however  been  called  in  question  since  the  days  of  Dr  Robinson.  Its 
truth  would  require  the  site  to  have  been  without  the  wall  of  the  city,  for  is 
it  not  said  that  "Jesus,  bearing  the  cross,  went  forth  into  a  place  called  the 
place  of  a  skull  "  (John  xix.  17,  18),  and  that '  *  He  suffered  without  the  gate"  ? 
(Hebrews  xiii.  12.)  But  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  only  near 
the  very  heart  of  the  city  as  it  is  now  occupied,  it  must  have  always  been 
within  the  line  of  the  second  wall,  and  therefore  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  1886  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  was  found 
in  a  position  which  renders  it  all  but  certain  that  the  traditional  sites  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  Burial  must  have  been  within  the  line  of  the  walls  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  Christ's  death.  Although  the  traditional  site  has  able 
supporters,  it  cannot  be  upheld  in  the  face  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
recent  exploration.  The  question  still  remains,  Where  is  the  true  site  ?  It 
has  been  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kidron,  north  of  St  Stephen's  Gate  ; 
it  has  been  fixed  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  and  by  a  great  authority,  Mr  Fergusson, 
under  the  Mosque  of  Omar  itself.  The  site  which  has  of  late  received  the 
most  support  is  a  knoll  of  rock  of  rounded  form,  and  covered  with  shallow 
soil  and  grass,  just  outside  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  and  a  little  distance  from 
the  Damascus  Gate.  Under  it  is  the  cave  called  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  and  there 
are  two  holes  in  the  face  of  the  steep  and  rocky  bank  terminating  the  knoll 
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which  look  like  the  sockets  of  eyes  in  a  skull.  The  resemblance  of  the 
hillock  to  a  skull  is  remarkable.1  This  site  took  hold  of  the  late  General 
Gordon,  who  has  worked  it  out  in  his  Reflections  on  Palestine,  and  is  strongly 
upheld  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  {Egypt  and  Syria).  It  was  supported  before 
them  by  Major  Conder,  who  points  out,  as  suggested  to  him  by  Dr  Chaplin, 
so  long  Medical  Missionary  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  place  of  public  execution 
in  Roman  times  was  situated  north  of  the  city  (Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  355). 
It  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  narrative — in  being  without  the  gate 
yet  near  the  city,  in  being  near  to  a  road  leading  out  into  the  country,  and  in 
having  gardens  or  tombs  close  by,  for  in  that  neighbourhood  was  the  main 
cemetery  of  Jerusalem.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  near  to  a  certain  identification 
as  we  are  likely  to  attain.  The  words  of  the  venerable  author  of  The  Land 
and  the  Book  (Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  p.  487)  are  worthy  of 
quotation  as  regards  the  essence  of  the  matter.  He  has  attained  no  certainty 
as  to  the  exact  site,  and  he  says:  "Far  better  rest  contented  with  the 
undoubted  fact  that  somewhere  without  the  walls  of  this  very  limited 
platform  of  the  Holy  City  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted  up,  '  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  It  is  Himself 
that  men  must  believe  in,  not  His  Sepulchre.  It  is  not  on  Golgotha  we 
must  look  for  salvation,  but  to  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  there 
shed,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

1  A  recent  visitor,  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  Dundee,  gives  an  excellent 
reproduction  of  a  photograph  bringing  out  these  points  as  the  frontispiece  of 
his  book  of  Palestine  travel  called  The  Cradle  of  Christianity  (1S91). 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Ephesus  and  St  Paul. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  record  what  has  recently  been  achieved 
by  archaeological  research  in  elucidation  of  the  missionary  journeys  and 
work  of  St  Paul.  But  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  this  field.  To 
collectors  of  inscriptions  like  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen,  who  held , 
an  Oxford  Fellowship  to  enable  him  to  travel  and  explore — to  excavators 
like  Mr  J.  T.  Wood,  whose  discovery  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
has  won  him  enduring  fame,  and  to  scholars  and  historians  like  Professor 
Mommsen,  M.  Waddington,  and  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  who  have  brought 
out  the  bearings  of  these  discoveries  and  made  them  yield  important  critical 
and  historical  results — New  Testament  students  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  Readers  of  Bishop  Lightfoot' s  Introduction  to  The  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  of  his  noble  work  on  Ignatius,  know  the  value  of  the 
archaeological  discoveries  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  on  the 
sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  and  other  places  associated  with  the 
early  years  of  Christianity.  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  had  turned  to  excellent  account  results  of  travel  and  exploration 
previous  to  the  period  we  have  named,  and  shown  what  could  be  done 
by  attention  to  geographical  detail,  and  historical  association,  and  archaeo- 
logical discovery,  to  impart  life  and  colour  to  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ;  and 
while  the  life  and  work  of  St  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  form  a  narrative 
whose  veracity  is  open  to  be  tested  at  many  points  by  contemporary  history, 
politics,  and  topography,  it  has  been  admitted  by  unprejudiced  witnesses, 
with  respect  to  critical  episodes,  if  not  with  respect  to  the  whole  story, 
that  while  "  our  information  has  hitherto  been  too  scanty  to  justify  us  in 
asserting  the  absolute  and  perfect  verisimilitude  of  the  story,  yet  it  is 
equally  certain  that  no  error  has  yet  been  proved  to  exist  "  (Professor  Ramsay, 
The  Expositor,  vol.  ii. ,  fourth  series,  p.  2). 

Professor  Ramsay  has  an  interesting  paper  in  The  Expositor  for  January 
1892,  giving  notes  on  St  Paul's  first  journey  in  Asia  Minor.  He  writes  as 
one  who  has  gone  over  a  large  part  of  the  ground,  and  seen  the  chief  places  on 
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the  mainland  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv. ,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Perga.  He  points  out  that  the  narrative  in  these  chapters  wants 
the  vividness  and  individuality  of  the  scene  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix. ,  and  he 
explains  the  absence  of  touches  of  local  colour  which  appear  in  other  parts 
of  the  Acts  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  book  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  brief  notes  or  brief  oral  accounts  given  by  the  actual  travellers,  and  had 
little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  localities.  Referring  to  the  "  perils  of 
rivers,  perils  of  robbers"  (2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27),  to  which  St  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  exposed  in  this  part  of  the  journey,  Professor  Ramsay 
gives  four  inscriptions  which  have  recently  been  found  in  the  Pisidian  high- 
lands, and  are  illustrations  worthy  to  be  added  to  those  of  Conybeare  and 
Howson.  1.  A  dedication  and  thank-offering  by  Menis,  son  of  Daos,  to 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Minerva,  and  all  the  gods,  and  also  to  the  river  Eurus, 
after  he  had  been  in  danger  and  had  been  saved.  2.  An  epitaph  erected  by 
Patrocles  and  Donda  over  the  grave  of  their  son  Sousou,  a  policeman,  who 
was  slain  by  robbers.  3.  References  to  gens  cCarmes  of  various  classes  occur 
with  unusual  frequency  in  this  district.  Very  few  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
Pisidia  ;  and  armed  policemen  were  a  necessity  in  such  an  unruly  country. 
4.  A  stationarius,  one  of  the  road  guards,  part  of  whose  duty  was  to  assist 
in  the  capture  of  runaway  slaves  (always  the  most  dangerous  of  brigands)  is 
also  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  "  Probably  the  part  of  his  life  which  St 
Paul  had  most  in  mind  when  he  wrote  about  the  perils  of  rivers  and  of 
robbers  which  he  had  faced  in  his  journeys,  was  the  journey  from  Perga 
across  Taurus  to  Antioch  and  back  again."  (See  Expositor,  January  1892, 
pp.  29,^). 

Important  discoveries  have  of  recent  years  been  made  in  Cyprus,  Perga- 
mos,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  having  an  interest  for  the  New  Testament 
scholar,  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  discoveries  made  at  Ephesus,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  ot  the  Apostles. 
Ephesus,  situated  on  the  Homeric  Cayster,  had  a  history  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  behind  it  when  St  Paul  visited  it  and  laboured  three  years. 
Its  church  fills  a  large  space  in  apostolic  Christendom,  having  been  founded 
by  Paul,  cared  for  by  Timothy,  and  ministered  to  by  John.  It  was  one  of 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  ii.  1),  and  was  associated  in  sub-apostolic 
times  with  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  Papias.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  Pro- 
consular Asia,  and  a  city  of  great  trade,  wealth,  culture,  and  magnificence. 
It  was  especially  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  its 
citizens  boasted  that  it  was  the  sacristan  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  of  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Zeus  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Designed  by  Dino- 
crates,  the  architect  of  Alexandria,  and  the  favourite  architect  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  temple  standing  in  the  time  of  Paul  was  the  last  of  eight 
which  stood  on  the  same  site,  and  it  remained  till  the  city  was  sacked  by  the 
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Goths  in  A.  d.  262.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  in  the  general  overthrow,  and  its 
ruins  were  swallowed  up  by  the  marshes  that  have  taken  possession  of  the  rest 
of  Ephesus.  Ephesus  is  now  a  complete  desolation.  The  traveller  who 
steps  off  at  Ayasaluk,  a  miserable  village  occupied  by  a  few  Greeks  and 
Turks  on  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin  Railway,  may  travel  round  Coressus,  and 
climb  the  sides  of  Prion — the  hills  on  which  Ephesus  was  built — without  see- 
ing a  human  being,  unless,  perhaps,  a  Turkish  peasant  here  and  there  hoeing 
a  patch  of  cultivated  ground.  As  he  skirts  Coressus,  indeed,  he  passes  at 
every  step  some  tomb,  or  temple,  or  gateway  whose  marble  remains  crop  up 
from  the  surface,  or  have  been  partially  exhumed  in  recent  excavations. 
The  remains  of  the  great  theatre  (Acts  xix.  29),  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
holding  24,000  spectators,  have  long  been  pointed  out,  but  travellers  had 
time  after  time  sought  for  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  in  vain.  It  was  at 
last  discovered  by  Mr  J.  T.  Wood  in  1870,  after  excavations  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  perseverance  for  years.  He  has  told  the  story  in 
his  handsome  volume,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  and  it  may  be  found  also  in 
Modern  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Ancient  Ephesus  in  the  series  of  By-paths  0/ 
Bible  Knowledge.  It  had  been  built,  not  within  the  city  walls,  but  a  mile 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  spot  where  so  great  magnificence  and  sanctity  lay 
buried  completely  out  of  sight  for  centuries  can  now  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  station  of  Ayasaluk. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  famous  temple  was  itself  a  great  fact, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  among  them  by  Mr  Wood  supply  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  They  all  go  to  confirm  the 
truthfulness  of  Luke's  narrative  They  tell  of  temples  dedicated  to  the 
goddess,  statues  erected,  and  altars  consecrated  to  her ;  she  is  called  the 
"great  goddess  Artemis  "  in  the  Acts,  and  in  the  inscriptions  "  the  supremely 
great  goddess  Artemis.'  The  Roman  Proconsul,  the  "deputy"  of  Acts  xix. 
38  ;  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  called  town-clerk  (ver.  35)  ;  and  the 
Asiarchs,  called  "  the  chief  of  Asia  "  (ver.  31),  who  had  charge  of  the  religious 
services  offered  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  all  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
inscriptions.  Demetrius  the  silversmith  has  even  been  identified  by  an 
authority  who  is  one  of  our  greatest  experts  on  the  subject,  with  a  consider- 
able show  of  plausibility,  with  a  Demetrius  of  the  Ephesine  tribe  named  in  an 
inscription  (Canon  Hicks,  The  Expositor,  vol.  i.  fourth  series,  pp.  401-422) 
believed  to  date  from  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  first  century  and  likely  about 
the  year  57  A.D.  Another  document,  brought  by  Mr  Wood  from  Ephesus, 
said  to  belong  to  the  year  104  A.  D. ,  tells  of  a  bequest  made  by  C.  Vibius  Salu- 
taris  to  the  city  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  of  a  number  of  statuettes 
of  deities,  particularly  of  Artemis  herself.  In  this  inscription  instructions 
are  given  as  to  how  the  statuettes  are  to  be  carried  in  procession  from  the 
temple  at  all  public  assemblies  and  dramatic  celebrations.  The  bequest 
was  perhaps  an  eflort  to  revive  for  a  little  the  idolatry  which  was  fading 
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before  the  spread  of  Christianity.  That  it  had  begun  seriously  to  decline  in 
the  course  of  the  second  century  is  made  clear  by  a  famous  document,  dating 
from  160  A.  D. ,  which  is  a  decree  enjoining  that  the  Ephesian  month  Artemisium 
was  to  be  kept  specially  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The  preamble,  restored  by 
Canon  Hicks,  runs  thus  :  "  Whereas  Artemis,  the  goddess  who  presides  over 
this  our  city,  is  set  at  naught,  not  only  in  her  own  native  town,  which  she 
has  made  more  glorious  than  all  other  cities  by  means  of  her  own  divinity, 
but  also  among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  so  that  in  many  places  her  sacrifices 
and  honours  have  been  neglected,  and  yet  she  is  worthy  herself  to  be  set  up 
and  to  have  altars  reared  to  her  by  reason  of  the  evident  manifestations  she 
makes  of  her  presence."  So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  pre- 
vailed. The  worship  of  Artemis,  so  long  dominant  in  Asia,  was  sensibly 
on  the  wane,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  was  everywhere  gathering  strength. 
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